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The author discusses in the following article the philosophy of social change in India. 


He avers that change is in accordance with the law of life. 
In the opinion of the writer, state enterprises tend to create a 


as well as for progress. 


pauper mentality and rob people of initiative and self-respect. 


It is necessary for survival 


Concluding the general survey 


of social changes in India, he says that no change can last longer if it is not) accompanied 


by necessary moral change—a change of heart. 

and moral change act and react upon each other. . 
change, legislative and administrative changes will turn into ashes in our hands. 
socialistic pattern of society is an excellent ideal... 
nor their leaders by and large today are good enough for it.” 


“It is a truism to say that social change 

. Without corresponding civic and moral 
The 
-neither the people of India as a whole 
He emphasises that social 


changes for their fulfilment depend upon strong character. 


Dr. Asirvatham is Professor of Political Science in the Bihar University. 


A sound discussion of social problems in 
any country necessitates a preliminary treat- 
ment of the philosophy of social change. The 
moment such a term is used, there are those 
who are apt to shrug their shoulders and 
say that all of it is empty theorizing. They 
argue that there is no such thing as a 
philosophy of social change any more than 
there is a philosophy of love. For ourselves 
we believe that such a philosophy is indis- 
pensable to a proper understanding of social 
change. It gives us a direction towards 
which to move.. Without such a direction 
or goal social change may result in chaos. 
It is a truism to say that man is a planning 
animal... “He looks before and after and 
pines for what is not”. Therefore, he always 
constructs. a theory or philosophy of life. 
This is. true of the social part of his life 
as well, 


Change is in accordance with the law of 
life. Man goes through the stages of embryo, 
childhood, adolescence, adulthood, old age 
and death. Much of the change which we 
find in life is spontaneous, imperceptible and 
unconscious. A great philosopher like Hegel 
believed that change is in the nature of a 
dialectic, the result of an interaction between 
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opposites. It is a negation of negation. It 
is not necessary for us to subscribe to this 
philosophy of change in explaining social 
phenomena. 

Social change is both conscious and un- 
conscious. It is more _ conscious. than 
unconscious because man has the capacity for 
reasoning and forethought. No other animal 
plans for the future as minutely and com- 
prehensively as does man. Man is also 
distinct from the lower animals because of 
his reasoning, consciousness, fellow-feeling 
and sympathy, the last of which terms is 
described by psychologists today as empathy. 


Social change is necessary for survival. 
The law which operates through the whole 
of life is “adapt or perish”. This is 
emphatically true of the competitive world 
in which we live today. Social change is 
necessary because conditions around us 
change all the time. Our social climate does 
not remain the same. Any species which does 
not adjust itself to the changing environment 
soon perishes. The dinosaur is extinct today. 
We only see skeletons of it in museums. In 
the course of evolution some sea creatures 
took to land; some land creatures took to 
sea; and some alternated between the 
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sea and land. Those which could not do 
any of these naturally perished. 


The Law of Life-—Survival in the case of 
man means individual biological survival, 
group survival, national survival, and we 
may add international survival in the closely- 
knit world of today. The law of life is that 
once you are alive, you want to live on for 
ever in some form or other. This partially 
accounts for the almost universally felt belief 
in the immortality of the soul. 


Social change is necessary for progress. 
Yet we need to remind ourselves that not 
every change is progressive. Some changes 
are regressive. The monkey has_ been 
hopping from branch to branch for centuries. 
Yet in historical times at least it has not 
become a man, but has remained a monkey. 
Changes which emulate the monkey in its 
restlessness are generally not progressive. 
Writers of an earlier day wrote as though 
progress was inevitable. Herbert Spencer, 
for example, assumed that man was bound 
to add a cubit to his stature whether he liked 
it or not. We no longer accept such a naive 
view of progress. The twentieth century man 
is not as optimistic as was the nineteenth 
century man. With the coming of the atomic 
age we realise that a few wrong calculations 
made by politicians and military men may 
result in the destruction of practically the 
whole of life. 


What man wants is planned social change, 
and not change brought about by mere 
accident or by the method of trial and error. 
Planned social change calls for a teleogical 
view of life. Such a view, however, in the 
very nature of the case can only be stated 
in broad terms. The utilitarians defined 


progress in terms of the pzomotion of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Their goal was the securing of the largest 
number of pleasurable sensations for the 
largest number of people in the world. This 
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philosophy undoubtedly brought about many 
social changes in the nineteenth century, but 
today it has lost its force. The idealists who 
have held the ground for a fairly long period 
define their goal in terms of good life, 
freedom, fulfilment of personality, attain- 
ment of a state of blessedness, etc. Idealism 
is on the discount today among social and 
political thinkers in general. Yet one sees 
so much good in it that it cannot be wiped 
off the face of the earth permanently. For 
ourselves we like to see a combination of 
utilitarianism and idealism in our search for 
a sound philosopry of social change. Such 
a philosophy may be stated in terms of a 
promotion of a life of happiness in its higher 
reaches as well as a life of nobility. This 
was the view of Aristotle centuries ago. 


The Role and Techniques of Social 
Change.—Any sound social change should 
enable us to live in large numbers and live 
well. Yet the multiplication of numbers to 
astronomical figures is nothing short of a 
crime. It is estimated that in seven years’ 
time, the population of India is likely to 
reach 480 millions. Unless effective 
measures are adopted to prevent such a 
reckless multiplication of population, the 
future of India is bound to be dark. 


All over the civilised world longevity has 
been on the increase for some time. India, 
however, still has a low expectancy of life. 
From twenty-four years of age which was 
the expectancy until a few years ago, the 
expectancy has now gone up to thirty-three. 
In several of the western countries the 
expectancy is between sixty-eight and 
seventy-two. A vexing social problem in the 
West today is how to take care of a great 
number of old people. We in India are not 
anywhere within sight of that situation. 
Longevity in itself is not a blessing unless 
it means a life of usefulness to oneself as 
well as to others. Man is not to become a 
mere satisfied pig. 
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Along with longevity we need to have 
economic decency for everyone in the 
community. If man is to live well, he needs 
a certain amount of the material things of 
life. Years ago, the famous French philo- 
sopher Augustus Comte said: “The noble 
things of life rest on the less noble”. In 
working out a plan of economic decency for 
everybody, the provision of a civic minimum 
as well as a civic maximum deserves con- 
sideration. Plato was not a fool when he 
wrote in his Laws that no one was to be 
more than five times as rich as the average. 
Gandhiji laid down that in the new India 
of his dream five hundred rupees was to be 
the maximum salary for any Government 
servant but that ideal has been quietly 
forgotten since the attainment of indepen- 
dence. Social justice requires that the 
mountains should be brought low and the 
valleys raised so long as individual initiative 
and enterprise are not thrown to the winds. 
One of the problems attending the introduc- 
tion of large-scale state enterprises into a 
backward country like India is that it tends 
to create a pauper mentality and‘rob pcople 
of initiative and self-respect. No social 
change is justifiable if it emphasises material 
things for their own sake. Matter is only 
a means for the cultivation of the human 
spirit. 


Equality and justice are undoubtedly 
some of the goals at which to aim in the 
moulding of a society. Equality does not 
mean a dead mechanical equality, giving 
everybody an equal share in the material 
things of life. To give equal educational 
opportunities to the dunce and the genius is 
not justice. In a sound society, it is necessary 
to provide equality of opportunity for all 
those who can benefit by it including the 
equality to strive. Aristotle aptly summed 
up this idea in his well-known phrase 
“equality among equals and_ inequality 


among unequals”. Hastings Rashdall speaks 
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of it as equality of consideration according 
to which, “other things being equal, my 
good is of the same intrinsic value as the 
good of anybody else.” Demand for justice 
today means among other things that a man 
should enjoy the fruits of his labour within 
limits. Yet there is no justification for 
colossal inequality between man and man. 
This is the burden of John Ruskin’s book, 
Unto This Last. 


We may further state the goal of social 
change in terms of freedom. A_ person 
should have the freedom to express himself, 
his initiative and his ingenuity. In a sound 
society there should be ample opportunity 
for complete self-expression and the utili- 
zation of individual talent. Yet it needs to 
be borne in mind that in the name of talent 
no one has a right to levy a toll on the less 
fortunate members of society. Until recently 
the educated people of India were guilty 
of that. Today the nemesis is at work when 
the tables are being turned round. 


A further goal of social change may be 
stated in terms of mutual aid. Some of the 
lower order of creation like the ants and 
bees have developed it to perfection. Man 
who is a social animal should develop mutual 
aid far more than he has done so far. In 
the words of St. Paul: “No one lives to him- 
self nor does he die to himself”. This means 
that a practical goal for every on going 
society is “each for all and all for each”. 


This idea of mutual aid should in time 
to come lead to the vivid realisation of 
awareness of humanity and the international 
community. We are not only denizens of 
our own country, but also of the world as 
a whole. Therefore, we need to be good 
nationalists but better internationalists. 


A question of practical importance to 
social workers is, should social change follow 
or precede public opinion and community 
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conscience? Without appearing to be 
dogmatic, we may say that it should be both 
ways. Generally speaking, social change 
should express the felt needs of a community 
if it is to be effective and not become a 
mere mockery, as in the case of prohibition 
in several countries which have tried it. But 
yet legislation or planned social change can 
become a lever in changing public opinion. 


Tests of Good Social Change.—Sidgwick 
has put forward three tests of a good social 
change. First of all, it should be in the 
common interest. The only trouble with this 
test is that in many cases only the sequel 
can tell whether or not a change was in the 
common interest. 
desirable social change should do more good 
than harm. Lastly, it should be administra- 
tively effective. These tests proposed by 
Sidgwick primarily from a utilitarian point 
of view, are as valuable today as they were 
when first propounded. 


In the second place, a 


In effecting a social change, the individual, 
state and society as a whole have their 
particular responsibilities. In a free demo- 
cratic society, the preliminary spade work 
should be undertaken by enlightened indivi- 
duals and groups of individuals. To quote 
the words of Bosanquet: “Voluntary 
organizations are the laboratories of social 
experimentation”. Voluntary effort is more 
important than state legislation. But in a 
society where people have been lethargic 
over a long period, where initiative and 
traditions of self-help are lacking, and where 
custom reigns supreme, state direction may 
serve as a lever by means of which public 
opinion can be raised to high levels. A 
sound principle to follow is that a social 
change should be at least one or two steps 
in advance of the prevailing public opinion, 
but not too far in advance. When social 


change of this limited character is enforced, 
it becomes an effective agency in the raising 
and strengthening of public opinion. 
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Social Changes in India and _ their 
Evaluation —The last twelve years in Indian 
history have seen greater social changes than 
the last two or three thousand years have 
done. Among these changes, the pride of 
place should be given to respect for man as 
man. Whatever the merits of caste may have 
been in the past, as a cohesive factor and 
as an agent of social discipline, it militated 
against respect for man as man. As a result 
of the impact of men like Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Western influence in general, 
revolutionary changes are taking place. 


Legally at least untouchability has been 
abolished. There are laws against the 
practice of untouchability from the point of 
view of Government employment, in public 
eating places, in hotels and as regards temple 
entry. Educational opportunity is thrown 
open to all and sundry. Inter-marriages are 
still rare. 


What we need to stress today is to make 
people inter-marriageable, socially and edu- 
cationally. When this has been brought 
about, inter-marriage becomes a matter of 
course. There are today many dirty people 
in India because they are obliged to do such 
dirty jobs as scavenging and the skinning of 
dead animals. The remedy is to abolish 
dirty occupations by mechanizing them. 


Danger of a New Class.—There is today 
a danger of creating a new privileged class 
made up of former untouchables or out- 
caste and backward classes. If India is to 
progress on all sides, it is necessary that 
artificial props should be withdrawn as soon 
as expedient. Beyond a certain point, special 
scholarships and the waiving of rules 
regarding recruitment to public services do 
more harm than good. 


In every aspect of life we need a growing 
equality between men and women. Our 
world for a long time has been a man’s 
world. We often go poetic over the virtues 
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of women, but that is often a subterfuge to 
keep them in a subordinate position perma- 
nently. Today rapid changes have taken 
place in our treatment of women. Accord- 
ingly educational opportunities are being 
provided. The value of girls in the market 
place goes up according to their educational 
attainments. The Hindu Marriage Bill 
makes monogamy the general rule for the 
entire Hindu Community in the country and 
provides for divorce at the instance of either 
party in certain specified circumstances. 


The raising of the age of marriage is 
certainly a step in the right direction. The 
Sarda Marriage Act which has been on the 
statute books for many years is_ being 
observed a little more fully now than before. 
There is more freedom among educated 
girls to exercise some preference at least for 
the men they are to marry. Bigamy and 
polygamy among Hindus are banned. “One 
man one wife” is becoming more and more 
universal, primarily because of economic 
reasons. Divorcing a wife because of her 
failure to produce a son and heir, as was 
done by the Shah of Persia, is becoming 
unthinkable in India today. Government 
officers, barring some exceptional cases, are 
dismissed from service if they take a second 
wife while the first is still alive. Steps are 
being taken to ban dowry which is becoming 
a growing menace in India especially among 
the middle-class people. It is necessary to 
abolish it by educating public opinion, if 
possible, and by legislation, if necessary. 
Women are not mere chattels but are living 
personalities made in the image of God. It 
is significant that the Hindu religion rightly 
regards many of its objects of worship as 
goddesses rather than as gods. 


As a result of the Hindu Succession Act, 
daughters today have an equal share with 
sons in the father’s property. The Immoral 
Traffic Act has been enacted by several state 
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legislatures. Trade in human flesh has been 
increasingly brought under control. 


Children’s Acts have been enacted with 
a view to preventing the exploitation of 
children. Children under twelve and women 
are prohibited from working in mines. 
Sweated labour of children in such small 
industries as beedi manufacture is being 
checked. Attempts are being made to enact 
a Domestic Servants’ Act. Begar or forced 
labour has been abolished. 


Sumptutory laws of various kinds have 
been enacted from time to time. The 
principal one among them is prohibition. 
Indian opinion is not yet uniform on the 
benefits of prohibition. Even though pro- 
hibition has brought in its trail such abuses 
as bootlegging, a general disrespect for law, 
and increasing laxity in administration, there 
is more to be said for prohibition than 
against it. The fact that bootleggers are said 
to be warm supporters of prohibition is an 
argument in favour of the prohibition of 
liquor. Traffic in opium and other deleterious 
articles is being brought under control. It 
is right that addicts should be given licence 
but not those who are well. 


India still struggles along with her millions 
of useless cattle. To slaughter the cow is 
looked upon as a heinous crime. Yet a free 
India will increasingly look upon such pro- 
hibition as an unwarranted interference with 
people’s food habits. No one wants to have 
a “tyranny of the majority”. 

Growing Economic Equality—There is 
growing economic equality in the country. 
Efforts are being made to give the underdog 
a break. Dearness allowance and _ special 
dearness allowance are the order of the day. 
In some industries at least there is the Mini- 
mum Wage Act in operation. Tenancy legis- 
lation has been passed all over the country. 
Proposals have been made for placing a 
ceiling on land holdings. The Bhoodan Yagna 
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Movement has five million acres of land 
given to it as donation. Even though it may 
not have much direct economic value, it has 
a great deal of moral value. It has made 
people realise their responsibility to the less 
fortunate as well as awaken in them the 
consciousness that material possessions are 
evanescent. 


Some efforts are being made in slum 
clearance but because of people’s ways even 
newly built sections of towns soon become 
slums. Legislation has been enacted for the 
compulsory acquisition of property for public 
purposes with or without compensation. 


The most recent measure to be taken up 
is co-operative or joint farming, the details 
of which have not yet been fully worked out. 
There is a fear on the part of some that 
this may lead to some form of Communism 
and the coercion which accompanies it. But 
men like Nehru are confident that a via 
media solution can be worked out. In India 
there is room for a variety of social experi- 
mentation. No experiment, however, can 
succeed unless people have the requisite 
character. As Jai Prakash Narain has said, 
co-operative farming would not be successful 
unless there was an army of persons who are 
sincere in the service of the public without 
any selfish motive. 


When property is acquired for public 
purposes, the general rule should be to pay 
a fair compensation. In the case of large 
estates, however, the compensation may have 
to be scaled down. 


The abolition of begar or forced labour 
is a welcome step. Labour today is practi- 
cally free to move about as it pleases or to 
accept or reject work on its own terms. 
There are still, however, pockets in remote 
areas where conditions are still far from 
satisfactory. 


One of the most serious problems facing 
India today is that of over-population. Some 


of our politicians are misleading the public 
by arguing that with improved economic 
conditions, population will not be a serious 
problem. As said above, while people should 
live in large numbers, it is equally necessary 
that every human being who comes into the 
world should have a fair chance for the 
full development and _ utilization of his 
talents. This is not possible under present- 
day conditions. What agricultural and 
industrial improvement is being brought 
about is more than undone by the reckless 
way in which we allow the population to be 
multiplied. Voluntary sterilization is a 
measure which can well be _ popularised 
besides dissemination of knowledge relating 
to birth-control. Any one who can devise 
simple and inexpensive methods of promo- 
ting birth-control will be doing immense 
good to India. 


The new taxes which the Government has 
been imposing have come in for much criti- 
cism. But the advantage is that these new 
taxes will help to equalize opportunities and 
bridge the gulf between the rich and the 
poor. Taxes such as excess profits tax, gift 
tax, inheritance tax, wealth and expenditure 
tax, if honestly collected and properly admi- 
nistered, can go a long way in creating an 
egalitarian society for India. What we need 
is not so much of nationalisation as of 
socialisation. 


Since Independence many far-reaching 
reforms have been enacted in the field of 
land legislation. Tenancy reforms have been 
enacted although not faithfully administered. 
In some quarters there is a proposal for a 
ceiling on land. This is probably a right 
step, yet it needs to be constantly borne in 
mind that there is no single legal remedy 
for mass economic needs. . 


Health reforms have received much atten- 
tion since Independence. Much money is 
being spent upon medical colleges and 
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hospitals. Dispensaries and clinics are being 
set up in remote areas. The service rendered, 
however, is not always up to the mark. 
Inexperienced and incompetent doctors and 
nurses can do more harm than good. In 
general, there is a lack of missionary spirit 
in the administration of medical and health 
services. 

More drugs are being manufactured in 
India than before the attainment of Inde- 
pendence. But the prices are still high and 
are not within the easy reach of the common 
man. A limited amount of compulsory 
health insurance is being tried in Delhi. As 
time goes on, it is possible that this experi- 
ment will be extended to include other parts 
of the country. Life insurance has been 
nationalised. The social consequence of it 
still remains to be seen. 

Concluding this general survey of social 
changes in India, it may be said that most 
of them are from above. People’s initiative 
and enthusiasm are lacking. There is a 
general apathy everywhere. Under these 
conditions our services appear very well on 
paper but not equally well in practice. It 
may further be said that there is today over- 
legislation and under-administration. It is 
far better to pass few laws and administer 
them honestly and efficiently than to pass 
a whole gamut of laws which are poorly 
administered. 
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No social change can be of a lasting 
character unless it is accompanied by 
necessary moral change or, to use Mahatma 
Gandhiji’s language, a change of heart. 
Without elementary honesty, truthfulness, 
dependability, faithfulness in the fulfilment 
of the terms of a contract and desire for 
service, no social change can bring about 
the desired result. Sound social change 
should be initiated in the home, at the school 
and in the neighbourhood and community 
organisations—all of which remain virgin 
fields in India today. It is a truism to say 
that social change and moral change act and 
react upon each other. They go together 
pari passu. They condition and recondition 
each other. Without corresponding civic and 
moral change, legislative and administrative 
changes will turn into ashes in our hands. 
The socialist pattern of society is an excellent 
ideal, but it must be admitted that neither 
the people of India as a whole nor their 
leaders by and large today are good enough 
for it. Therefore, the daily prayer and 
earnest endeavour of every Indian should be 
that we make ourselves equal to the ever- 
increasing challenges of our day. In the end, 
it may rightly be said that social changes for 
their fulfilment depend upon strong and 
sterling qualities of individual and national 
character. 
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MERIT RATING: AN AID TO MAN-POWER UTILISATION 


Kexi N. RANDERIA 





In this century many techniques have been evolved for achieving higher productivity. 
The author poses a question whether we have the right persons at the right places to carry out 


the tasks. 


Mr. Randeria is Senior Labour Relations Assistant in the Personnel Department of 
Wazir Sultan Tobacco Co. Ltd., Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh. 


Shortly after the ill-effects of the Industrial 
Revolution, it was a taboo to talk about fuller 
utilisation of human resource—such talk 
being dubbed as exploitation of labour. 
Recently enlightened managements have 
picked up courage to come out of their shells 
and affirm that making the best possible use 
of the human resource, like all other 
resources, is the primary responsibility of 
successful business organisers. 


Society demands that its goods are 
produced and services rendered in the most 
economical and efficient way. Indeed, the 
saying, nations live the way they produce, 
can be tested for its validity by a comparison 
of productivity indices and the standards of 
living amongst nations. Thus the functions 
of proper selection and promotions are no 
longer mere prerogatives of management but 
in fact have become managerial responsibili- 
ties which it must discharge if management is 
to continue to render economical and efficient 
services to the community. 


Twentieth century business markets are 


flooded with techniques like work study, 
statistical quality control, training within. 


industry, budgetary control, etc., for achiev- 
ing higher productivity. These techniques 
have been successful only where human 
beings have implemented them in the right 
way. In other words, do we have the right 
persons at the right places to carry out 


the tasks? 





The answer to this question is Merit 
Rating. What are the assets and liabilities 
of a labour force in a factory? Do they 
require training and to what extent? Who 
in your department will you select to carry 
out a new job? Who is capable of 
supervision? Which batch of workers will 
work as a cohesive group for a sudden rush 
order? On whom will you rely for completing 
a task without intensive supervision? Finally, 
who deserves recognition and reward? Are 
you sure that the intelligent man is given 
due recognition so that he does not wither 
away into uselessness? In short, do we know 
our workers as individuals with their likes and 
dislikes and their abilities or do we take them 
for granted as just so many hands and feet? 


Assessment of Workers’ Performance.—A 
systematic assessment of workers’ perform- 
ance will have ready facts to enable a 
manager to take decisions when faced with 
these questions. By ready facts is not meant’ 
a mere opinion based on chance remembrance 
and memory of a single job but a more 
crystallised evaluation of a worker’s mental 
ability, job knowledge and skill, responsibility, 
physical fitness, ability to co-operate and 
qualities in supervisory leadership. This 
evaluation must invariably be expressed in 
terms of marks by the use of a standard scale 
rather than broad classifications like average, 
above average and below average. The use 
of the numerical scale also gives the relative 
rank and order of merits of individual 
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workers thus enabling management to make 
its choice for new jobs or change of jobs. 


For accurate assessment which is realistic 
and impartial the persons who do the rating 
must have a working knowledge of the 
jobs which are performed and what is more 
important an intimate knowledge of the 
workers’ capabilities as expressed in work 
performance. Often, the opinions of two 
or more raters on one worker helps in 
reaching an impartial judgement. 


Yet another aid towards accuracy is the 
Factor Comparison Method. By this method, 
all workers performing the same job are rated 
in individual factors like mental, skill, super- 
vision, etc., before being rated for their over- 
all worth to the departments. In each 
factor the best and the worst workers arc 
selected as extremeties. Then workers who 
come closer to the best and worst workers are 
grouped, each worker being given his relative 
Rank Order. A worker may be good in skill 
but may lack supervisory leadership and it 
is uv avoid being biased by one factor against 
another (halo effect) that the factorial 
analysis is recommended. 


Once the factorial analysis is completed, 
each individual worker is assessed for his 
overall value to the department and this is 
compared to the average of the marks the 
worker has scored in each of the factors. 
Should there be a wide difference ‘between 
the two scores, specific reasons must be 
recorded and the same explained to the 
worker. 


Contrary to most beliefs, assessment of 
workers’ performance has many and more 
important uses than mere promotions. 
Following are some of the most evident 
advantages: 


1. Assists departmental staff to get to 
know the strength and weaknesses of 
the workers in an objective manner. 
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2. Helps to ascertain and devise training 
programmes for operatives. 

3. Is a reference for communicating and 
advising individual workers of the 
strong and weak points, thus enabling 
them to become better operatives on 
their own initiative. 

4. Is an aid for transfer of workers from 
the point of view of job suitability. 


5. Serves as a guide for re-allocation 
labour between opposite shifts. 

6. Indicates allocation of machine crews 
on a sound group basis. 

Serves as ready information to depart- 
mental foreman about the type of 
individual when transferred from one 
department to another. 

8. Gives ready information to staff 
members on their transfer from one 
factory to another about the composi- 
tion of the labour force. 


~ 


9. Supplements present records. 


Advantages.—Of these advantages, Nos. 3 
and 9 need special mention. We all like 
to know how we are performing and what 
our assets and drawbacks are. Information 
incentive is a powerful motivating factor in 
urging oneself to better performance espe- 
cially when it is supported by training and 
a helpful attitude towards self-improvement. 
Further, Merit Rating establishes a confi- 
dence amongst workers that their good 
performance will not go unnoticed and that 
extra effort will be met by a just reward. 


A vital question will naturally be asked 
about acceptance by the workers of such a 
system. It is incumbent upon managements 
to educate the workers and give full facts 
about the rating technique and the safe- 
guards that are built into it against 


favouritism and malpractices. All assessments 
especially of the best and the worst workers 
must be supported by a detailed presentation 
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of facts about performances observed on the 
shop floor or office desks. 


Before introducing Merit Rating, manage- 
ments must be prepared with a plan to train 
the rating groups in the technique and one 
or two trial runs to sort out the defective 
ratings would prove most useful. Once the 
system is introduced, there should be perio- 
dical critical statistical analysis to ensure that 
neither excessive leniency nor strictness 
creeps into assessments and that all raters 
use a uniform yardstick (the scale). 


A model Merit Rating agreement with 
unions provides for training facilities for 
those workers who fall short of required 
standards and a review of the assessments 
by sufficiently higher authorities should 
there, unfortunately, be a dispute regarding 
a promotion. 


Merit Rating objectives can also be phased 
out. In an organisation where, in the past, 
promotions have been made solely on 
seniority, it would be foolhardiness to insist 
that only the best worker is promoted 
regardless of seniority and designation. In 
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such cases, the immediate target should be 
to ensure that those whose work performance 
is below standard (such standard being fixed 
in consultation with the Union and having 
due regard to the existing level of perfor- 
mance and training facilities available) will 
not be promoted. 


Thus will the workers see in this technique 
fairness and impartiality. They will also 
realise that far from it being a diabolical 
tool in the hands of the management, the 
technique is a stepping stone to just rewards 
for efficient workers ultimately raising the 
productivity which alone can afford to give 
higher wages to maintain better standards 
of living. 

It can now be seen that a management 
no longer needs to sit back helplessly and 
promote only the senior person if it takes 
pains to establish a sound procedure for 
Merit Rating. It must be ready for the 
arduous, but rewarding, task of first knowing 
accurately and then selecting right persons 
for right jobs, thereby making fuller use of 
its human resources and be ready to discharge 
its responsibility to the community. 
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A CONCEPT OF COUNSELLING 
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The author in this article 


discusses 


several approaches to counselling. 


Mr. Routh is a Counsellor attached to the Florida Council for the Blind, U.S.A. 


Counselling is the core and the heart of 
the entire process of working with people, 
and helping them. There is absolutely no 
substitute for a good client-counsellor rela- 
tionship. As long as there are two human 
beings relating to one another, there is a 
human relationship existing. When, how- 
ever, one of these people needs help, and 
the other person is professionally qualified 
to render that help in terms of background, 
training and experience, we then have a 
counselling relationship. 


How, then, do we go about helping 
people? Of necessity, we have to establish a 
method, a Gestalt. The term Gestalt comes 
from the German word meaning pattern. It 
might be wise then to determine if we can 
establish a pattern in counselling. For 
example, our Gestalt might be likened to a 
wheel. In the centre of the wheel is the hub, 
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represented by the counsellor, who at all 
times in the counselling relationship should 
act as a catalyst. The spokes of the wheel 
are the ideas which emanate from the coun- 
sellor to the client. Unless, however, there 
is feedback between the originating source 
and the recipient of the information, the 
ideas_ will remain meaningless. There must 
be feedback. There must be questions and 
answers. When these ideas are returned by 
the client to the counsellor, we have feed- 
back. When this occurs, we are able to 
construct a rim around the spokes of the 
wheel, and are then ready to roll. We have 
a Gestalt for operating. 

It might be well for us to look at some 
of the ways of working with clients in a 
counselling relationship. First, we shall 
establish a continuum. Along this continuum, 
there exists a dichotomous __ relationship 
between the following terms or concepts: 
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Ambiguity an /\_ a oa Structure 
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GM stands for the Golden Mean, and 
PCP stands for a Pragmatic Counselling 
Pattern. The important thing to remember 
is that these terms along the continuum 


tend to fuse. What we are trying to establish 
is a norm for counselling. Yet, it is difficult 
to define who or what is normal. In reality, 
there are three kinds of normal; the ideal 
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normal, the statistical normal, and _ the 
clinical or individual normal. The ideal 


normal means literal perfection. Of course, 
the concept of the ideal normal is also 
motivating. Sometimes a counsellor even 
looks at a client with an ideal normal in 
mind, when in reality, the client does not 
have it. 

Statistical Normal.—The term statistical 
normal should be used to show how far away 
a client is from the average. Thus, if we 
say that a man with an IQ of 50 is sub- 
normal, we are wrong. He is perfectly 
normal for his particular grouping, but, he 
is below the average. It should be re- 
membered that there is a tremendous disparity 
between the terms, normal and average. For 
all practical purposes in counselling, it is 
better for the counsellor to employ a clinical, 
individual normal, based on experience. 

The idea of working with people in a 
counselling relationship is not new. In 
essence it goes all the way back to the ancient 
Greek philosophers. What we are trying to 
achieve in a counselling Gestalt is the Golden 
Mean of Aristotle. It is that mean which 
holds to “nothing in excess”, and which the 
Scholastics meant by the phrase in medio 
stat virtus (Virtue stands in the middle). 
It is the policy of the via media, the middle 
of the road course. Yet, it is an approach 
that is not completely middle of the road 
either. 

We have to establish a mean, a median, 
a mode, a norm, an average, a normal, if 
you will, in working with clients. This is 
counselling looked at from the point of view 
of dimensions, and, this is the Gestalt 
approach. The golden mean, as seen in any 
one of the continuums just presented, would 
be represented by the third peak, or, the 
mid-point between the two extremes. 

It should be remembered that the golden 
mean is the optimum mean for any one 
client, and is probably a little bit better than 
the half way point along any one continuum. 
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The pragmatic mean for a counsellor, how- 
ever, would probably be either directly at, 
or a little bit closer to, the fourth peak. In 
this paper, we lean towards and emphasize 
the approach of structure, objective, 
cognitive and directive. 


There is no reason why counselling should 
be divorced from real life. In life, when a 
person desires information, he usually asks 
for it. The same idea should apply in 
counselling. Practically there is not enough 
time to permit both the client and the coun- 
sellor the luxury of , being totally non- 
directive as would be seen in a completely 
ambiguous method. Ambiguity, for example, 
can be seen in the completely unstructured 
approach of psycho-analysis, which shows us 
the height of ambiguity in the Freudian 
principle of Free Association. 


Structural Approach—tThe _ structural 
approach to counselling, however, would 
approach the client with such phrases as 
“we probably can help you”, or, “I think 
we can help you”. By being at least a little 
bit directive in the very beginning of coun- 
selling, the client may be better helped. 

Only an academic difference 
between the terms counselling, advisement, 
and guidance. The average dictionary states 
that counselling means to “advise”. There 
must be, then, some positive, direct action 
on the part of the counsellor towards the 
client and his problem. 


exists 


We should remember, however, that some 
clients can be as ambiguous as a lump of 
clay. Ambiguity, however, means that the 
counsellor is presenting the client with a 
stimulus, and the client reacts to it in any 
way that he so desires. This is really the 
Stimulus-Response theory in action. 

In any type of a counselling relationship, 
the counsellor must get involved to the 
extent that he vicariously shares the experi- 
ences with the client. The counsellor must 
show the client that he cares. Yet, some 
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degree of objectivity is always wise and 
necessary. 

The cognitive method is the approach of 
the thinking or knowing man. In short, it 
is the intellectual approach, whereas the 
conative method which uses the affective 
tones, is a counsellor’s approach to a client 
in the feeling and emotional area. 

The objective evidence, however, simply 
does not bear out the essential worthwhile- 
ness of the “feeling tone” or client-centred 
relationship, because such an approach does 
not necessarily bring insight to the client. 
In referring to the client-centred approach, 
it would be better to refer to it as an 
accepting rather than a permissive type of 
counselling relationship. Permissive really 
means “to allow’, and yet, there must be 
some limits in a counselling relationship. Just 
because the client may exhibit socially 
undesirable behaviour, does not mean that 
the counsellor has to do the same thing. If 
he did, this would be permissiveness in 
excess. 

Client-Centred Approach.—The non-direc- 
tive or client-centred approach to coun- 
selling emphasizes a slightly lesser degree of 
ambiguity. This approach allows the use of 
such phrases as m-hmm, or tell me more, or 
simply go ahead. This is used as a catch 
all or waste basket technique. The general 
feeling today is that the best therapeutics 
take place in an atmosphere of complete 
ambiguity. This, however, applies only to 
deep psychotherapy. 

The client should know what is going on 


in the counselling relationship, and _ be 
responsible for his actions. Counselling 
cannot be totally non-directive, because 


something has to be done, and something 
has to be accomplished. Old Freudian 


psychoanalysis, for example, was far more 
client-centred than the present non-directive 
technique could even hope to be. 

In speaking of approaches or techniques 
that may be used in a counselling relation- 
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ship, we could probably reduce them to the 
following three: 

1. Client-centred counselling. 

2. Relationship counselling. 

3. Analytical counselling. 

These three systems contain most of the 
systems of counselling. Of course, any 
counsellor should always try for a judicious 
use of any one counselling approach. 

By client-centred counselling, we mean 
that no direct interpretation technique shall 
be used by the counsellor to the client. Yet, 
we have to admit that the client-centred 
approach is the only system of counselling 
which put into print the way it does things. 
It is at least a counselling method which 
has been set down. 

In client-centred counselling, there are 
only five ways of responding to a client: 

1. Simple acceptance. 

2. Structuring. Keep the client informed 
of what is going on. This is one of 
the keys to this system. 

3. Reflection, clarification or recognition 
of feeling. This is the heart and main 
key of this particular system. To do 
this successfully, the counsellor has to 
have a good supply of emotionally 
toned words. 

4. Re-statement of content. The state- 
ment of the client is re-stated by the 
counsellor, perhaps in different words. 
The idea, then, goes out and back to 
the client, and hopefully, prompts the 
client to keep talking. This approach 
seems to work best when the initial 
statements of the client are ambiguous. 

5. Give information, but not interpreta- 
tion to the client, when it is pertinent 
to the counselling situation. 

A counsellor should realize that there is 
no way to be non-directive when informa- 
tion is needed. He would also do well to 
remember that the non-directive, client- 
centred technique is not too effective with 
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an IQ below 100, because such a client 
would not have the necessary degree of 
insight to profit from it. 

If, for example, a client says, “I want 
help”, in client-centred counselling the coun- 
sellor would reply by structuring the 
situation, because if he did not, he would 
not be meeting the expectancy levels of the 
client. In order to avoid pitfalls, the 
counsellor should try to get at a client’s 
expectancy levels. One of the better ways 
to do this is to reflect the client’s statements, 
feelings, attitudes and emotions back to the 
client. For example, a counsellor might say, 
“What do you expect from this particular 
counselling session”? It is necessary for a 
counsellor to determine what the client wants 
from the counselling, and what he expects 
will happen to him. He can partially accom- 
plish this by allowing the client to explore 
his own situation. By preference, he should 
not give the client immediate explanations. 
There are, of course, some things in a 
counselling session which make it almost 
impossible for the counsellor to glamorize 
them. An example of this would be found 
in giving an explanation and interpretation 
of an Agency’s rules, policies and regulations. 
Rather, some of these things have to be 
drawn out by client participation. Re- 
member that what a client expects is 
important in every single counselling session. 

The counsellor has to find out what a 
client expects to gain and what he expects 
will happen to him as a result of the coun- 
selling. Another way of getting at a client’s 
expectancy levels is to say to the client, 
“What does it mean to you”?, or, “How 
do you feel about this’? In taking this 
approach, however, the counsellor has to 
watch out for possible involvement by per- 
sonally handling this particular part of any 
counselling session and, by controlling it. 

Relationship | Counselling.—Relationship 


counselling means that the focus of the 
counsellor is always on the client, and what 
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the client is doing to make the counselling 
relationship move. Relationship is impor- 
tant, because one cannot escape the fact 
that, in counselling, two human beings are 
facing one another. In relationship coun- 
selling, the counsellor should not interpret 
everything to the client because, many times, 
this can be very mis-leading, as would be 
seen in a completely ambiguous counselling 
setting. 

Basically, relationship counselling is on a 
horizontal level. It is, however, not the 
couch technique of psychoanalysis. Rather 
it is a face to face type of setting in which 
the client should be helped in getting out of 
a possible submissive frame of reference, the 
end result being to make a real person of 
the client. Relationship counselling concen- 
trates on what is going on and on what is 
being said. 

The Analytical method of counselling does 
not imply that the counsellor is going to 
psychoanalyse anyone. The counsellor 
simply directs the client back into the 
client’s past background. Indeed, it is 
necessary for the counsellor to go back some. 
The counsellor analyses the client in order 
to arrive at a diagnosis, and from this point, 
proceeds into some kind of prognosis and 
planning. 

Sometimes, when a client seems either not 
to understand or is unable to co-operate with 
the counsellor in the course of the counselling 
relationship, it is necessary for the counsellor 
to use role reversal. By this, we mean putting 
the client into the position of the counsellor, 
and then seeing how the client reacts to it. 
At times the burden of presenting a problem 
should be thrown on the client. After all, 
the counsellor has to get the information 
some how. In cases such as this, the client 
may need to be stirred up a little bit, and at 
times, it does not hurt to throw the respon- 
sibility directly on the client. 

It is axiomatic to state that the client at 
all times should be treated with respect, and 
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not handled too passively. The client has 
to be faced with the facts. Many times, 
this can be done more effectively in a group 
counselling session. A counsellor should stay 
away from questions beginning with “why” ?. 
because it challenges the client, and may 
tend to make him defensive. It his better to 
re-phrase the question and say, “In what 
way”, or “How”. A counsellor’s questions 
should be asked in such a way as to demand 
longer client talking, rather than having 
him reply with a simple Yes or No answer. 
A client should be enticed to go on and 
elaborate his story by a counsellor’s saying, 
Tell me more, or go on. 


A counsellor has to have some idea of 
what kind of a counselling norm he is going 
to apply to a client, and the eclectic approach 
to counselling is probably the best one. 
Essentially, this is the approach of common 
sense. The eclectic counsellor is the one who 
has studied the entire field of counselling, 
and then picked out the best points from 
all of the systems which enable him to 
operate comfortably while helping people. 
Any system of counselling, of course, should 
give a counsellor support. The particular 
pattern which he employs, however, should 
certainly find itself somewhere along the 
continuums presented, and be extremely 
close to the Aristotelian Golden Mean 


The system of counselling employed by 
any counsellor should be a method in which 
the client knows what is going on at all 
times in a face to face type of counselling 
relationship. In the final analysis, what is 
known about counselling comes largely from 
what we have learned about sick people who 
have a lot of mental or emotional problems. 


Can Clients be Swayed.—Basically, all 
counselling is directed at determining how 
the client can help himself. The counsellor 
should realize that he cannot change a client 
directly, because what a client sees and how 
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he sees it is inside of himself. Clients cannot 
be easily swayed. The counsellor, then, has 
to create an atmosphere which enables the 
client to take a look at himself. Then, the 
counsellor has to provide the client with 
some necessary degree of information. Yet, 
this is not enough. The counsellor has to go 
beyond this point and provide the client 
with a situation which will help him to 
explore the meaning of the information. 


Clients do not change easily, and they 
certainly do not change based on any 
intellectual information presented to them. 
Many clients show very little motivation 
towards developing an insight, awareness and 
understanding of their problem. The only 
recourse for a counsellor who is confronted 
with a lack of motivation is to counsell with 
the client. There is nothing else for him to 
do. Unfortunately, we cannot give the client 
a prescription for motivation to be taken in 
tablet form. Counselling for motivation 
taxes the imagination and ingenuity of even 
experienced counsellors. 


What a counsellor tells a client does not 
mean much, unless it has personal signifi- 
cance to the client. When a counsellor tells 
a client something, he has the responsibility 
of making the client understand it. This is 
a basic method in communications. The 
responsibility is always on the communicator. 
Everything which a counsellor asks about, 
should be directed towards the end result df 
the counselling, namely, the better adjust- 
ment of the client. 


The counsellor should not delude himself 
into believing that because he tells a client 
something, that the client automatically 
knows it. Clients do not change their beliefs 
simply because they are furnished with 
information. Any piece of information will 
effect a client only to the extent that the 
information will have real and_ personal 
meaning for him. 
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The counsellor should tell the client the 
why of what he is doing in terms which the 
client can understand, and on the client’s 
level. Many times, it is necessary to interpret 
to the client the meaning of what has been 
said, not only by the counsellor, but also 
by the client himself. In a _ counselling 
interview, it is necessary for the counsellor 
to keep following the leads of the client down 
to a logical extension. 


In any counselling relationship, the 
counsellor has to determine what is germane. 
It would be well to keep in mind the psycho- 
logical principle of habeas mentem, (You 
have a mind). It simply means that the 
client has his own mind. The ideal in 
counselling is to get the client to want to 
enter into the counselling relationship. In 
this particular connection, it is necessary to 
watch out for camouflaged answers on the 
part of the client. 


The counsellor should move continuously 
towards the independence of the client. This 
may well be a long term proposition. Yet, 
any counsellor should be extremely careful 
in thinking that he knows what is best for 
any one client. At best, we can only see to 
it that the odds are on the side of the client. 

A counsellor has to size up the individual 
with whom he is working, and try to deter- 
mine what is going on inside of the client. 
To do this successfully, he has to know a 
great deal about human nature. The client 
should be taken at face value as a person, 
realizing that he worries as much about the 
counsellor and the counselling relationship, 
as the counsellor does about him. 


Should a Counsellor Baptize Himself.— 
It is absolutely necessary for any counsellor 
to baptize himself, not only in the world of 
work, but also with a thorough knowledge 
of the problems of the man in the street, 
before he will ever be ready to counsell. The 
counsellor should try to operate on the 
admonition of Socrates to know thyself. He 


must ‘know himself and his own personality 
before he can ever hope to know and under- 
stand the personality of the client. 


Basically, a counsellor should try to 
determine the answers to the following 
questions: 


1. Who is the client? 

2. Why is the client presenting himself 
for counselling? 

What is the essential nature of the 
client’s problem? 
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4. When did this problem occur? 

5. How did the problem occur? 

6. Where did the problem occur? 

7. Which counselling method does the 


client basically need? 


Successful counselling depends on an 
understanding of what people are like. The 
counsellor can more nearly approximate this 
ideal if he constantly questions himself 
to determine if people really are what they 
outwardly appear to be. This is the approach 
of empathy or “feeling for” the client. 


A counsellor should determine what is his 
basic purpose in counselling. To a very 
great extent, this depends on what the 
counsellor thinks is important, and is an 
excellent reflection of his own value systems. 
The difference in how people behave, 
depends on how they see a situation. The 
counsellor should take a good look at the 
methods which he is employing, and then 
take a good hard look at himself to deter- 
mine who and what he is, as well as what 
are his goals. 

Since all counselling is designed to be 
therapeutic, three essentials should prevail 
in any counselling relationship: 

1. The determination of the client’s needs 
from his point of view, and from the 
counsellor’s point of view as well. 

2. What has to be done in this particular 
case 
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3. Why is this objective the best for the these three questions in a spirit of intellec- 

client? tual honesty, many more mentally and 

If a counsellor is employing an adequate emotionally sick people will be helped in a 
counselling Gestalt, and if he can answer professional counselling relationship. 
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The attitude of the people towards mental 
health and the relation of mental health to 
the well-being of the individual are changing 
fairly fast. One of the reasons for greater 
interest being focussed on this subject is the 
alarming increase in the number of mental 
patients both in the East and in the West. 
Of the various activities which have contri- 
buted to this increased awareness, social work 
has no small part to play. An increasingly 
large number of people are beginning 
of feel them. There is no better sphere 
where social work could make a great con- 
tribution to the mental health of the people 
than in the school. This line of thinking has 
resulted in the development of a new branch 
of Social Work known as School Social Work. 

Various reasons may be attributed to the 
concentration of interest on the school. The 
school attracts many young minds. Problems 
interfering with children’s use of the school 
living-and-learning experience could be 
recognised early and solved satisfactorily. 
Further the children and families requiring 
general assistance regarding child placement 
could be helped before there is added damage 
due to long duration of the problems. 


The essence of school social work is case- 
work service with children in school and 
with their parents in connection with the 
development of the child in and around the 


school, ‘This service is rendered through a 
team work relationship or an inter-personal 
relationship amongst the various persons 
involved in the programme. The school social 
worker helps the teachers and the school 
administrators to implement in the class-room 
and in the school administrative set up 
@ more meaningful understanding of human 
behaviour. This does not in any way suggest 
that the teachers and other school personnel 
will not have had previous opportunities to 
learn the meaning of human behaviour. It 
is not the theoretical knowledge that they 
lack, but how to translate that knowledge of 
human behaviour into their day-to-day work 
whether it be in curriculum-formation and 
planning in the class-room work or in school 
administration. What is needed today by 
the teachers in some assistance as_ the 
educational process moves from teaching 
subject matter to ‘teaching children’. The 
school social worker can offer this unique 
assistance by working with the school staff. 


The school social work involves a team- 
work relationship. The members forming the 
team in addition to the teacher and the 
institutional head are (1) a curriculum 
supervisor; (2) a teacher supervisor; (3) 
a special education supervisor; (4) a nurse; 
(5) a psychologist; (6) a psychiatrist, (7) 
an attendance worker; and (8) a social 
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worker. Obviously the school worker has to 
be the co-ordinator. In some schools a voca- 
tional counsellor, a boys’ and a girls’ adviser 
and Dean are additions to those listed above. 
Necessarily, results cannot be achieved ag 
long as there is no proper co-ordination of 
the work of each member of the team. 
Various types of co-ordinations have been 
tried in schools. Whatever be the type of 
co-ordination, it is important to see that the 
service is kept close to the teacher and 
the institutional head whether he is known 
as the Headmaster or the Principal. The 
social worker does not supplant but supple- 
ments the work of the teacher. The teacher 
and the social worker might find it difficult 
to work together without a clear method ot 
approach to the problem. The social worker 
is attempting to help the child resolve those 
problems that have made it impossible for 
him to find his place and to use the class- 
room experience. The social worker’s success 
depends upon the teacher’s and the head- 
master’s co-operation. If the special role of 
the school social worker is not understood 
clearly, there is a possibility of his becoming 
a chore boy, carrying out orders and bearing 
various odd responsibilities without a chance 
to give skilled service by training and 
competence he is qualified for. 

Areas and School Social Work.—In this 
connection it is worth while considering the 
areas where school social work has been 
found to be effective. A detailed considera- 
tion of the types of problems which school 
social workers deal with and the reasons for 
referral in schools where school social work 
has been experimented upon reveal that 
behaviour problems are the commonest of 
those that interfere with the child’s school 
experience. This includes children who are 
aggressive and give evidence of antisocial 
conduct, those who are withdrawn in their 
normal social contracts and those children 
who present unusual behaviour especially of 
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a socially aggressive nature. Referrals of 
truants and delinquents are not very rare. 
The statement of referral obviously deals 
primarily with the symptoms of the problem 
shown in the class-room. The school social 
worker, while handling the cases finds that 
these symptoms are the expression of 
problems which are commonly seen in casec- 
work service programmes. In kindergarten 
and elementary schools, the greatest number 
of referrals are for behaviour and personality 
difficulties in relation to school adjustment. 
In secondary schools, the referrals are more 
for attendance problems. These referrals 
reflect one fact, namely that the child who 
does not attend or is a truant from school 
is Cxpressing a symptom of difficulty as in the 
case of a daydreamer, and that he needs 
specialised skilled help. In the intermediate 
school also, the problem is around attendance. 
In some schools, a wide spread truancy pro- 
blem was affecting the moral of the whole 
student body. It is reported that as a result 
of the intensive work of the social worker 
in a school in the United States out of a total 
of 86 chronic truants, 76% were making a 
gocd adjustment. The good adjustment 
meant not only a change in the attitude and 
the feeling of the child about himself and. the 
school but also regarding the help he was 
giving to his home. The fact that such an 
approach to the problem was its broad mental 
health implications in the total educational 
process cannot be questioned. 

Children who fail in their classes owing to 
academic difficulties which involve some 
adjustment also are referred to the school 
social worker. In addition to this, children 
who have needs as a result of their poverty 
status and those who without any warning 
drop out of school are also common amongst 
the referrals made to the school social worker. 
The school social worker does not take 
the final decision regarding the educational 
placement of the student. He does not teach 
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or tutor; but he is concerned with educational 
placement which helps to lessen the social and 
emotional problems. Referrals involving 
parental neglect are also commonly seen. 

The school social worker takes the referrals 
of children and families to agencies in the 
community offering service different from 
that of the school. In the case of schools 
when untrained social workers are appointed, 
often the children and the familics are 
referred to agencies which unable to mect 
the particular need. Such wrong referrals 
make the situation worse. Hence the need 
for a qualified staff. 

Qualifications—The qualifications _ for 
school social workers vary from place to 
place. This is due to the variation in require- 
ments of education and experience. It is 
universally admitted that some training in 
social work is necessary. Some states insist 
on teaching experience; while some others 
consider a Master’s degree in Education 
together with certain hours of credit from 
a school of social work as a necessary quali- 
fication; and still others regard a Master’s 
degree in Social Work preferably with school 
social worker. There are places where some 
experience in a children’s casework agency is 
insisted upon with a Master’s degree in social 
work. In some places, the school of social 
work and education jointly arrange training 
programmes for prospective school social 
workers. 

This aspect of social work has not been 
given as much thought and attention as it 
deserves in our country as in the West. This 
new area presents a field where some research 
may be done according to Indian conditions. 
A programme like this has added importance 
at a time like the present when student indis- 
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cipline is so rampant. Our public schools are 
good places where this experiment could be 
tried. Various aspects connected with this 
experiment, namely the development of the 
field, problems of training personnel and the 
integration of the service with the organisa- 
tion of the school system should be given 
much thought, lest these should give rise to 
practical difficulties which the Westerners 
may not have experienced. 

Programmes of Social Work.—The 
strength of a programme of social work in the 
school lies in its applicability in the regular, 
daily living experience of all children. It is 
also true that every child in a school may not 
need the attention of a social worker. 
This gives him time to work as a member of 
the school staff and engage himself with 
social work outside the school which has some 
bearing on the educational process. Both 
regularity and universality should be given 
great importance in the planning and the 
implementation of the programme of a school 
social work if it is to contribute effectively 
towards the mental growth and development 
of the children. . 

Summary: 

The necessity for a programme of school 
social worker is discussed. 

The functions of school social workers are 
outlined. 

The types of problems with which the 
social works mostly deal are’ considereél 
and some of the results achieved are 
referred to. 

The need of appointing adequately quali- 
fied persons in a_ school social work 
programme is stressed. 

The applicability of this programme to a 
country like India is outlined. 
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BEGGAR PROBLEM IN AN INDIAN PROVINCIAL TOWN 


India is facing many social problems these days. The beggar problem is the most 
complex, elusive and colossal of all social problems. The existence of it is a disgrace to any 
civilised nation and its total eradication is the moral duty of every citizen. Only a well 
studied and scientific plan can tackle the problem successfully. 


The author is, at present, working under the Ministry of Education, Government of 
India as Officer-in-Charge, Employment Office for the Visually Handicapped for Southern 
India at Madras. At the time of the survey, he was Social Welfare Officer at Meerut under 


the U.P. Government. 


India is facing many social problems these 
days. The beggar problem is the most 
complex, elusive and colossal of all social 
problems. With the general poverty in the 
country, the acute reduction of employment in 
villages, disintegration of joint family system, 
no facility for institutional care and treatment 
of the handicapped and déestitutes, the 
problem has been much aggravated. It has 
resulted into professional beggary which has 
become a menace to our society. For the 
last several years the problem has been 
engaging the attention of Government and 
the public. But in the absence of any scientific 
plan, efforts made so far, though worthy and 
useful in their own way, could not yield the 
desired results in handling the problem. It 
has become so complicated that it needs a 
scientific approach to tackle it successfully. 


Introduction—The survey of vagrants, 
tramps and homeless persons, sponsored by 
the Social Welfare Directorate of Uttar 
Pradesh Government, in the city of Meerut 
was undertaken by the District Social Service 
Council, Meerut in the year 1957. The main 
purpose of the survey was to find out the 
nature and extent of the problem in the city. 
It also aimed at investigating the various 
socio-economic and psychological factors in- 
volved in promotion of beggary in the city. 


Methodology.—The success of any research 
programme depends on the type of techniques 
adopted for investigation work. For the 
present two methods, viz., observational and 
interview techniques, were employed as 
investigating tools. Under the observational 
technique, first of all simple counting of heads 
of tramps, pavement dwellers and homeless 
persons was made by silent observation in one 
full-moonlit night in all the 22 wards of the 
city simultaneously. This was done with a 
view to assessing the magnitude of the 
problem in beginning of the field work. This 
method revealed that the city had about 
409 tramps. 


For detailed study a comprehensive 
questionnaire after pre-testing was finally 
approved. The Interview Schedule contairfed 
two parts and each part contained as many 
as 22 queries. The first part was meant for 
the study of all vagrants and the second part 
of questionnaire containing the questions of 
socio-economic and psychological values was 
intended for detailed study and close statistical 
analysis, The second part may yield some 
useful results for an effective formulation of 
rehabilitation policy. 

The main characteristic of the question- 
naire was that it had a new outlook. The 
design was statistical and contents were socio- 
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psychological. The multiple causes and 
manifold conditions that prevail in the world 
of beggars were arranged in a systematic 
manner and duly suffixed with code numbers. 
Trained investigators in a team of two went 
to fieldwork in very simple dresses; one kept 
on talking with beggar in a mellow tone and 
the other just ticked off each item, instead 
of writing the details in the presence of the 
interviewee. Probability is that we may get 
a greater approximation to truth in _ this 
manner. 


The first part of questionnaire was referred 
to all the 511 vagrants found in the city 
during the investigation period and the 
second part was addressed to only 276 
beggars who were found quite co-operative 
with the investigators and on little persuasion 
they disclosed many important and useful 
information. 


Beggars and Dependents——The survey 
shows that in all 511 beggars were found in 
the whole of urban Meerut during the period 
of investigation. On analysis it was noted that 
they had as many as 294 persons directly 
depended on them. Out of the total number 
of dependents, 254 live with them and the 
remaining 50 persons reside in the adjoining 
villages. In this way total population present 
in Meerut during the survey period was 755, 
though the public of Meerut had to provide 
food to 805 mouths every day. 


‘ 
TABLE 1 


AGE AND SEX COMPOSITION OF BEGGARS 




















Age interval No. No. Total 
of male _ of female 
B15 we D2 4 26 
16-20 én 12 2 14 
21-34 53 17 70 
35-49 159 28 187 
50 and above 180 34 214 
Total 426 85 511 
Percentage 83-4 16-6 100 
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The above table shows that number of 
beggars belonging to age-group 50 and above 
is the highest. The main reason responsible for 
it is that persons in old age when not finding 
any means of livelihood take to begging 
ultimately. In the age-group 16-20, the 
number of beggars is the lowest which leads 
to conclude that young persons, when finding 
begging as a humiliating job, leave it 
as soon as they get some work to earn their 
livelihood. It is quite significant to note that 
the sex ratio among beggars is 1:5, i.e., female 
beggars constitute only- one-fifth of the total 
beggar population in the city. 


Marital Status——On analysis it was re- 
vealed that amongst the male beggars only 35 
per cent of the total begger population were 
married. 15 per cent were unmarried and the 
remaining 50 per cent were either widowers, 
divorced or separated. Amongst female 
beggars 22 out of 85, i.e., about 25.3 per cent 
were married and 9.4 per cent unmarried. 
Mostly widows divorced, deserted, etc., con- 
stitute 65.3 per cent of total population of 
female beggars. It is very significant as most 
of them take to begging on the death of their 
bread winners or in the absence of any other 
means of earning. 


TABLE 2 
LITERACY STANDARDS OF BEGGARS 





Standards No. of beggars 


Percentage 
111 

















Primary 21-7 
Upto matric can 9 1-8 
Above matric sui 1 0-2 
Total 121 23-7 





Literacy index of beggars of both the sexes 
was found only 23.7 per cent and when con- 
sidering according to sex, it was noted 
that only 30 per cent of male and 2 per 
cent of female beggars were literate. The 
results shows that as literacy standards go 
up, the tendency for begging decreases. 
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TABLE 3 
PHYSICAL CONDITION OF BEGGARS 
State of health No. of beggars Percentage 
Ablo-bodied 328 64-2 
Disabled 183 35°8 
Total 511 100 





The above table gives information with 
regard to health of beggars. About 64.2 per 
cent of total beggars were found quite hale 
and hearty and only 35.8 per cent of beggars 
were suffering from one or two or more 
mental and physical disabilities. The baggars 
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coming under the disabled group can be 
classified into six sub-groups. The first group 
comprises of those beggars who were suffering 
at the time of investigation from crippling 
diseases. The beggars belonging to the second 
group were the blind, the deaf and the dumb. 
The next group included such beggars as 
were suffering from mental diseases. The 
forth group consisted of mainly lepers. The 
beggars coming under the last group were 
suffering from more than one disability. The 
following table makes the above statement 
quite clear: 


TABLE 4 


TYPE OF DISABILITIES 











Group No. Disabilities No. of beggars Total each group Percentage of 
each group 
Lame 13 
Z Maimed 18 32 6°3 
Palsied 1 
Blind 64 
Il Deaf 2 | 69 13-5 
Dumb 3 
III Mentally deficient 16 16 3-1 
a Leper eee 23 23 4-5 
V More than one disability ... 43 43 8+4 
Total 183 183 35-8 





State and Language.—The most remark- 
able point is that only 40 per cent of beggars 
belong to Uttar Pradesh, 60 per cent of 
them came to the city from other states, About 
80 per cent of beggars had their mother 
tongue Hindi or Hindustani. This shows that 
they come either from Hindi speaking areas or 
had learnt Hindi or Hindustani in the course 
of begging. The percentage of beggars came 
from South India stands as low as 12 per cent 
and most of them belonged to Tamil, Telugu 
and Kanada speaking regions. These immi- 
grants disclosed at the time of the survey a 
number of causes, viz., better prospects of 
begging in Uttar Pradesh, poverty in their 
native States, religious sentiments, floods in 
their areas, in search of employment, personal 


and social maladjustment, etc. etc., which 
were responsible fur leaving their native 
States. 

Type of Beggars The type of beggars 
studied during course of investigation can he 
classified and considered under the following 
categories: 1. Ablebodied; 2. the child 
beggar; 3. the diseased; 4. the religious mandi- 
cants; 5. the insane (visable signs of mad- 
ness) ; and 6. the physically handicapped. 

This classification is by no means an 
exhaustive or complete list of type of beggars 
as each broad head implies several sub-heads. 
It may be somewhat helpful as much as it 
may give an idea of the complexity of the 
problem and may help to those who are 
interested to view it in its true perspective. 
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Spots of Begging.—During the field work, 
it was observed that the places like railway 
stations, bus stops, temples, markets, parks, 
hotels, pavements, schools, hospitals, dharma- 
shala, and cinema houses, are very common 
for purposes of begging. At these places they 
roam about. The concentration of beggars 
in evening was generally noticed nearby 
temples or religious places where they get a 
good amount in charity. 


Patterns of Begging —The beggars employ 
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The most common and prevalent pattern of 
begging among them was uttering of blessings 
which was exercised by an overwhelming 
majority of beggars, ie., about 74 per cent. 
On close analysis it was noted that about 40 
per cent of them were in practice of using 
more than one pattern. A study of Table 5 
will make the above statement more clear. 


TABLE 5 





No. of 
beggars 


Patterns Percentage 























elaborate techniques for begging. A detailed Uttering of blessings =... 205 74°3 
Invoking religious traditions. 49 17-8 
study of 276 out of 511 beggars made under Moan or silent display... 28 10-1 
indicated in the table given below, are usually Relating tales of hard luck... 24 8-7 
‘ . Vocal or instrumental music. 5 1-8 
this group discloses that seven patterns, as  ghowing certificates of crises. 2 0:7 
employed by them for the purpose of begging. Others vee 7 2-5 
TABLE 6 
INCOME OF BEGGARS 
Age/Income Upto Re. 1 Upto Rs. 2 Upto Rs. 3 Above Rs. 3 Total 
% % % % %o 

5-20 yrs. sae 5-1 0-4 0-0 0-4 5-9 

21-49 yrs. mn 29-1 12-4 5°5 0-7 47-7 

50 yrs. and above ose 32-2 6-5 7°3 0-4 46-4 

Total Percentage _ 66-4 19-3 12-8 1-5 100-0 

TABLE 7 


The beggars get both cash and kind 
in charity. The above table goes to point 
out that 66.4 per cent of beggars earn Re. 1/- 
a day; 19.3 per cent Rs. 2/- a day. Rupees 
three are earned by 12.8 per cent of 
beggars, 1.5 per cent could earn moge than 
Rs. 3/- every day. 


The average income per day both in cash 
and kind comes to Rs. 1.14. in case of male 
and Re. 0.87 in case of female beggars. In 
this way the public of Meerut is contributing 
about Rs. 600.00 a day and this comes to 
tune of about two and half lakhs rupees a year 
towards the feeding of 805 mouths. The 
religious mandicants are the best earners. The 
crippled beggars get the least and lepers are 
on the verge of starvation. 


ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE 








Items/sex Percentage Percentage 
of male of female 
beggars beggars 

Clothes 61-3 39-4 
Medicines 15-6 36-4 
Biri 73°7 9-1 
Narcotics 38°7 18-2 
Travelling ee 16-9 9-1 
Tip to head beggar... 4-5 0-0 
Other vee 9-5 0-0 





A giance at item number 1 of the above 
table i.e., clothes, shows that about 61 per 
cent of male and 39 per cent of female beggars 
spend some amount on this item. With- 


out any hesitation, it may safely be concluded 
that other beggars, i.e. 39 per cent of male 
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and 61 per cent of female beggars get clothes 
in kind. The use of narcotics which includes 
bhang, charas, ganja, and opium is also 
prevalent among them. The smoking of biri 
is very common among male beggars and a 
few female beggars also smoke. An over- 
whelming majority of beggars do not spend 
anything on travelling and enjoy free trips 
in trains wherever they go. About 3 per 
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cent of beggars were found to have been 
under debt for a long period and one of them 
had to repay a debt of Rs. 500/-. 


Causes of Beggary—Out of 511 beggars 
only 276 were asked at the time of interview 
to rank the causes of beggary. These causes 
as ranked by them have been arranged in the 
following table: 


TABLE 8 
CAUSES OF BEGGARY AS RANKED BY BEGGARS 


(Figures in brackets indicate scores or weights) 











Causes Rank of causes* Percentage 
Ranks of Total of scores 
causes I i III IV v to total 
Poverty eee 54 73 19 4 1 151 
(270) (292) (57) (8) (1) (628) 27-4 
Physical handicaps or 
improvident old age ... 80 27 7 — — 114 23-1 
(400) (108) (21) — — (529) 
Social maladjustment... 38 34 11 2 — 85 15-9 
(190) (136) (33) (4) — (363) 
Religious sentiments... 50 15 9 — oo 74 14-7 
(250) (60) (27) _ — (337) 
Loss of agriculture employ- 
ment in villages, flood or 
draught ose 14 2 3 — — 19 3°8 
(70) (8) (9) — — (87) 
Leprosy if 5 — — — 12 
(35) (20) — — — (55) 2°4 
Crippling diseases ie 3 —_ -- — + 
(5) (12) a wos a (17) 0:7 
Mental deficiency a 2 —_ 2 —- a 4 
(10) — (6) -— _ (16) 0.7 
Other ove 30 19 11 _— — 60 
(150) (76) (33) ‘on — (259) 11-3 
Total 276 178 62 6 | 523 100-00 
(1380) (712) (186) (12) (1) (2291) 





It is quite evident from the above table that 
in the opinion of beggars, poverty is the 
most important cause for beggary. Physical 
disability comes second. Net potent cause is 
social maladjustment. Women who are 
deserted or who are widows and cannot adjust 
among their in-laws are preferred to leave 
home and as they would not find any suitable 
employment, take up begging as a means of 
livelihood. Some male members also due to 
family conflicts are forced to join the profes- 
sion of beggary. Religious sentiments are 


also equally responsible for spreading the 
problem. Loss of agricultural employment ih 
villages is responsible for a number of persons 
to take up begging as a means of livelihood. 
Leprosy, crippling diseases and mental 
deficiency are also some of the important 
causes for the growth of institution of profes- 
sional beggary in the opinion of these beggars. 
Besides all these, unemployment, disruption 
of joint family system, caste control, etc., are 
general causes as viewed by them. 





*Quantitative scale of rating Ranks I, II, III, IV and V were assigned 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 
score (weights) respectively. 
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TABLE 9 


EMPLOYABILITY OF BEGGARS 








EMPLOYABLE 











Age-employability - —-——__—_——— Unemploy- Not Total 
Willing Unwilling able mentioned 
to work to work 
5-15 18 6 6 _— hia 
16-34 17 41 24 2 74 
35 and above 51 141 203 6 411 
Total 86 188 229 511 
Percentage 16-8 36-8 44-8 1-6 100 
TABLE 10 


Table 9 yields information in respect of 
employability of 511 beggars. 53.6 per cent 
of beggars are quite employable. But out of 
these, 36.8 per cent are viciously unwilling 
to work at all. As these drones cannot be 
engaged easily, the Government would have 
to take action strongly against them in order 
to make them productive units of society. The 
findings of the survey disclose that these 
drones swells the ranks of petty thieves, 
burglars, etc. 44.8 per cent of beggars are 
unemployable on account of mental or 
physical handicaps as well as old age. How- 
ever, they can perform light work easily after 
undergoing some training. 


History prior to Begging—To understand 
the problem in its proper perspective, it is 
very essential to have an idea about the past 
history of beggars before their joinjng the 
institution of professional beggary. The past 
history of beggars discloses that they were 
enraged in different occupations, as evident 
in the Table 10, but different social situations 
in their lives forced them to embrace begging. 
Diseases, social maladjustments, unemploy- 
ment or discharge from service, religious 
old age destitution are 


sentiments, and 


important factors responsible in the majority 
of cases for adopting begging as a means of 
livelihood. A study of Table 11 is quite 
significant in this respect. 


OCCUPATION BEFORE BEGGING 

















Occupations Percentage 
Labour 21-1 
Agriculture 18-4 
Services 17-0 
Artisans 12-9 
Small business 10-9 
Others 19-7 
Total ove 100-00 
TABLE 11 


REASON FOR LEAVING OCCUPATION 














Reasons Percentage 

Disease or handicap 42-9 
Social maladjustments 21-1 
Religious sentiments 12-9 
Old age soe 12-2 
Unemployment or discharged 

from service inte 6-1 
Others 4-8 
Total 100-00 





Triple Attack on the Problem.—Our study 
will not be complete without a brief reference 
to the solution of the problem. The problem 
is a very vast and complicated one. Only a 
well studied scientific plan can solve it. The 
plan involves a triple attack; first, close co- 
operation among the public, civic administra- 
tion, State and Central Governments; second- 


ly, social legislation and arousal of social 
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conscience of people and thirdly, well organis- 
ed charity and opening of a variety of welfare 
institutions for rooting out the problem from 
the society. 


Co-operation among the Public, Civic 
Administration and Governments The 
problem is very much complex that no one 
can tackle it without the help of the public 
and the Government. The solution of the 
problem mainly depends upon the close co- 
operation of the public, civic administration, 
State and Central Governments and at every 
step in handling the problem their active co- 
operation and goodwill are badly needed 
without which even a scientific plan cannot 
achieve the desired results. The State 
Government and Civic Administration should 
shoulder the financial and other responsibili- 
ties of the scheme for eradication of 
beggary as has been the case in all western 
countries where the problem has been tackled 
on most scientific lines. It is, therefore, 
suggested that public, civic administration 
and State Government should come closer in 
the first instance and make an earnest effort 
jointly to tackle the problem in a planned way. 


Social Legislation.—One of the methods of 
bringing about social change is social legisla- 
tion. Many acts on this issue have been 
enacted in different states of the country. But 
all the legislations in India suffer from some 
handicaps and technical difficulties in 
enforcing the same effectively and requires 
to be scrutinised with a view to ascertaining 
its inadequacies and modifications that are 
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necessary. The success of all social legislations 
depends upon the willing co-operation or 
general public. This cannot be achieved with- 
out the arousal of social conscience of people 
for voluntary social action. The change can 
be brought through intensive propaganda and 
constant publicity. 


Well Organised Charity and Welfare 
Institutions —The public charity and philan- 
thropy can’t handle the problem efficiently 
and the indiscriminate alms-giving sanctioned 
by religion and customs are also unable to 
tackle it without understanding the colossal 
problem of unfortunate and 
maladjusted persons who swell the ranks of 
homeless, hopeless and helpless in every 
Indian city. In order to discourage indiscri- 
minate alms-giving and disorganised charity, 
there’ is an urgent need to educate public 
opinion on the investment of money in 
charity for the promotion of public welfare 
and for suggesting a better management of 
charities and opening of welfare institutions, 


misfits, 


such as leper homes, infirmeries, detention 
colonies, curative workshops, crippled homes 
and schools for the deaf and mutes and the 
blind for tramps, vagrants and street dwellers 
who are on the increase in every Indian city. 
Indiscriminate charity, the chief cause of 
beggary, should be put an end to by the State, 
which should advise the philanthropists to 
invest their wealth in causes which are worth» 
while and which will aid in the final eradica- 
tion of one of the most complex social 
problems of the country. 
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VALIDATION OF SOCIALIZATION SCALE (OR DELINQUENCY SCALE) 
IN INDIA 





Haryjit S. SANDHU* 





The author emphasises that the scale has the “potentiality for being a very practical 
instrument in the hands of those engaged with the problems of delinquents on the treatment 
level.” The author hopes that the scale will be used and applied in any organization for 
detecting delinquency. 


Mr. Sandhu is Superintendent, District Jail, Faridkot, Panjab. 


Broadly speaking, the items of the Scale 
fall in the following categories: 


Introduction—The Socialization Scale 
(formerly known as Delinquency Scale) 
forms part of the much longer test called 
California Personality Inventory, constructed 
by Dr. Harrison G. Gough. This Scale has 
been extensively used both in research, as 
also in clinical diagnosis for measuring the 
depth of criminality or delinquency potential 
in a group as a whole, or in an individual. 
Inversely, it measures socialization in an 


(i) Role-taking deficiencies, and showing 
incapacity to see the effect of one’s 
behaviour on others. 

Resentment against the family, and 
feelings of having been victimized and 
exploited in childhood. 

Feelings of despondency and aliena- 
tion, lack of confidence in self and 


(ii) 


(iii) 


individual or a group. The response to the 


ae : : others. 
Scale reflects how an individual views his ; : : 
sage (iv) Poor vocational adjustment and 
own role in life. : 
rebelliousness. 


The theoretical concept out of which this 
Scale has been developed is to be found in 
role-taking or role-playing. The delinquent, 
Gough’? asserts, is deficient in role-playing. 


It is stated that this Scale has the poten- 
tiality for being a very practical instrument 
in the hands of those engaged with problems 
of delinquents on the treatment level.* 





The delinquent is weak in that part of 
personality which links the individual to the 
social community. Mead calls this the Self. 


This Scale has been standardised in 
America. It has sorted out successfully, in 


1Gough, H. G., “Sociological Theory of Psychopathy, Journal of Sociology,” Vol. 53, 1948, 
. 359-366. 
2Gough, H. G., and Peterson, D. R., “The Identification and Measurement of Pre-disposi- . 
tional Factors in Crime and Delinquency,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 16, 
June, 1952. 
3Earnest Paul Donald, “Personality Scale Analysis of New Admissions to a Reformatory,” 
M. S. W. Thesis, The Ohio State University, U.S.A., 1955. 
The author thanks Shri B. C. Katoch, Inspector-General of Prisons, Punjab, Sarvshri 
Gian Chand Chadda, Superintendent Jail, Faridkot, G. L. Sapru, Superintendent, Borstal 
Institution, Hissar, Jagir Singh, Dy. Supdt., Rughbir Pal Puri, Superintendent, Central Jail, 
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that country, delinquents from non-delin- 
quents, as also habitual convicts from casual 
convicts. “So far, the Scale wherever it has 
been used has consistently shown that the 
delinquents score higher (towards delin- 
quency) that the non-delinquents. The Scale 
has been validated in as thorough a manner 
as the statistical standards would require.”* 
There it has stood the test, and is increasingly 
used in research; but this Scale has not made 
an indispensable place for itself even in the 
American correctional institutions as yet, 
which is evidently due to the wide gulf 
separating ‘the Town’ and ‘the Gown’. 
These Scales and Tests are the products of 
painstaking research and dedicated endea- 
vour; and have been evolved for a distinct 
purpose, which will be served only when 
they are widely applied and used in the 
concerned population. 


Purpose Behind its Validation in India.— 
The author has attempted to validate this 
Scale in India with the following end in 
view: 

(i) Indian Penology is very poor in 
screening devices. In fact it has no 
scientifically devised test for use 
amongst Indian prisoners. We need 
an instrument to sort out people in 
respect of their index of socialization. 


We need a screening test to pass out 
prisoners for extra-mural work, parole, 
probation, furlough, leave and for 
honour camps. We need a similar 
device for detecting delinquency at an 
early stage in life—in school going 
children, for instance. Thus there is 
a pressing need to devise screening 
tests like the one under process of 
validation here. 


(ii) 


Once a screening device is established, 
we could make further progress with 
connected research, work out correla- 


(iii) 
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tions of high and low indices of 
delinquency with several other 
Variables. 


Modification and Adaptation of Sociali- 
zation Scale-——The Socialization scale (or 
Delinquency Scale) in its original form has 
54 statements. To adapt it to Indian con- 
ditions, this researcher had to carefully study 
all statements and eliminate those which were 
either not understood in India, or did not 
carry adequate relevance in the Indian 
setting. The following statements were thus 
eliminated: 

1. I think Lincoln was greater than 

Washington. 

2. As a youngster in school, I used to 
give the teachers lots of trouble. 

3. I have never been in trouble with 
Law. 

4. In school, I was sometimes sent to 
the Principal for cutting up. 

5. My table manners are not quite so 
good at home as when I am out in 
company. 

6. When I was going to school, I played 
hockey quite often. 

One statement was slightly modified to give 
it local colour and perspective. Instead of: 

“I never cared much for going to school” 
we changed it to: 

“T never cared much for going to work”. 


It goes without saying that these state- 
ments were rendered into locally spoken 
dialects to facilitate proper understanding by 
the respondents. This modified Scale has 48 
statements (appendix A). We, however, 
used five statements A to E simply for 
initiating the respondents into the method 
of the actual Test. This again was done to 
liquidate any possibilities of strain, however 
remote, on the respondents due to unfami- 
liarity with the process of test. 





4Gough, H. G., “Systematic Validation of a Test for Delinquency”, Amer. Psychologist, 
1954, 9, 380 (abstract). 











VALIDATION OF SOCIALIZATION SCALE 


Actual Administration of the Test Scale 
to Different Groups—The criterion of 
validation for this Test would be that those 
groups which are more processed in crimi- 
nality, or delinquency, should score higher 
(towards delinquency) that their _lesser- 
initiated counterparts. Inversely, the less 
delinquent groups should rate lower on 
delinquency score than the more processed 
in criminality groups. 


With this criterion in view, this researcher 
took the following groups for judging the 
validity of this Scale’s measurements: 


1. Hardened habituals and repeater 
offenders, at Central Jail, Ambala. 


(All literate) = 
2. Habitual prisoners of Delhi Jail: 

(All illiterate) i. = 
3. Borstal Habituals: mostly illiterate, 

of Borstal Institution, Hissar: age 

group 14 to 18 years: << a 
4. Borstal Boys (Casuals): age group 

13-16 i 
5. Casual & first-offenders of Faridkot 

Jail (all illiterate & rural) 124 
6. College Students of Government 

Brijindra College, Faridkot, (four 

or five classes selected en bloc: 

students ranging from first year 

and fourth year classes) 103 


Of all the above six groups, the first five 
are of convicted prisoners, and the last 
group (No. 6) comprises college students. 
The college teachers were asked if they 
would name the ‘good citizens’ of their 
classes for this Test, but they hesitated to do 
so, and quietly whispered that, barring a few 
badheads, the majority of them were good 
boys. Anyway, this researcher could not find 
time to obtain the teachers’ opinion on 
individual students, nor could they be sorted 
out later, as the answer sheets did not bear 
the respondents’ names for reasons of main- 
taining confidentiality. However, none of 
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these College students had presumably been 
before a law for any cognizable offence. 
So for the purposes of this investigation, they 
were accepted as a representative sample of 
good citizens. 

Process of Test Administration.—We have 
to bear in mind that, barring college students 
and a batch of Ambala habituals, most of 
our respondents were illiterate. Many oi 
them had never handled a paper and pencil. 
We could not, for this reason, give them 
a printed questionnaire to write their 
answers on. So we took our respondents in 
small groups of 10-15, and read out the 
statements to them, one by one. This made 
our task very exacting and time consuming. 
The translated versions of the Test were fist 
given a pre-test in a small group of offenders. 
It was found that both the Hindi and 
Punjabi versions were understood by our 
convicts. Even so, the respondents were 
asked to immediately approach the researcher 
for any clarification they might need. The 
respondents could not indicate their answers 
as ‘True’ or ‘False’, being unable to write. 
Instead, they were asked to put tick mark 
( +/) for true response, and cross mark({ X ) 
if the statement be false in their case. They 
were given ample initiation with the first 
five practice statements. The illiterate res- 
pondents at times found some difficulty in 
putting down their responses correctly 
against the given serial number of the 
statement. Such persons were individually 
helped. After the first five or six statements, 
they always picked up, and went on smoothly 
till the end of the Test. All prisoners gave 
perfect co-operation; some of the college 
students, on the other hand, took the test 
rather lightly as the researcher could gather 
from observation. 

Regarding the sample taking, all literate 
habituals confined in Ambala Habitual 
Prison on the day of the Test were taken; 
and similarly all habitual prisoners of Delhi 
Jail were taken. 
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All the habitual boys confined in the 
Borstal Institution, Hissar, on the day of the 
researcher’s visit were given the Test. As 
regards the casual offenders of Faridkot Jail, 
half of the total prison population was given 
the Test. All prisoners having ‘even register 
numbers took the Test, and those with odd 
numbers were left out. 


Talking about the location of study, if we 
take Ambala as the central place, Hissar, 
Faridkot and Delhi lie within a radius of 
150 miles from Ambala. Statements were 
read both in Hindi and Punjabi languages, 
these areas being bilingual. 


Conditions of Test administration were kept 
perfectly constant at all places. It was 
administered by the same person through- 
out—the researcher himself—, the answer 
sheets were of the same design and pattern 
all along. So as to ensure constant and 
similar conditions of Test administration 
throughout, statements were read out both 
to illiterate, as also the literate groups. 


Findings in Regard to its Validation.— 
After collection of data from all places 
relating to the aforesaid six groups, the 
answer sheets were scored with the help of 
the key given in appendix (B). The scoring 
was done in terms of delinquency, and not 
in terms of socialization. This is an 
important point to remember if we compare 
these scores obtained in a segment of the 
Indian population with those already worked 
out in other countries. California Persona- 
lity Inventory Manual I Shows scores in 
terms of socialization, and not delinquency. 
Secondly, we should also bear in mind that 
our modified Scale contains 48 statements 
as against the 54 statements constituting the 
original Test. So the delinquency scores of 
Indian respondents will naturally be propor- 
tionately lower on comparison. 


After scoring the individual answer sheets, 
the group scores were put in frequency 
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distribution and their means worked out, 
which fell in the following order: — 





Category of respondents N Statistical 





Mean 
Ambala Habitual prisoners (Lit.) 22 27-19 
Delhi Habitual prisoners (Tllit.).... 20 24-75 
Hissar Borstal Habituals (age 
group : 14—18) 23 23-29 
Borstal Boys (casuals) age group: 
13—16 22-99 
First offenders & casual prisoners 
of Faridkot Jail: allrural ... 124 17-34 
College students of Government 
Brijindra College, Faridkot ... 103 18-22 





As we can see, the, habitual prisoners do 
rather higher on delinquency score than casual 
prisoners. This test has succeeded in 
separating the habitual repeater offenders 
from casuals and. first offenders, thereby 
suggesting that it can successfully measure 
the depth of criminality. This Test can tell 
us who is a matured and hardened criminal 
in comparison to one who is less processed in 
crime or delinquency; and can thus success- 
fully measure delinquency potential. To this 
extent, this Scale is validated in Indian 
conditions. 


There is one snag left, however. This Test 
did not successfully differentiate between the 
first-offenders of Faridkot Jail and the college 
students: their score is so very close to that 
of each other. This researcher is inclined to 
explain this as follows: — 

(i) Either, that the casual and _first- 
offenders of Faridkot Jail are cultur- 
ally not good respondents for this 
type of test, which was framed for the 
highly urbanised and _ industrialised 
society of the United States of America. 
This Test was designed to measure the 
delinquency potential of American 
criminals, who are culturally very 
different from our casual and first- 
offenders from the Punjab villages. 
Our rural prisoners look, to me, very 
different from the sophisticated 
offenders of even our own country. 
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Our illiterate rural prisoners are mostly 
convicted for beating, possessing pro- 
hibited arms, and for using illicit 
liquor. The significant thing to note 
is that all these acts do not constitute 
very much of a deviant behaviour in 
our rural folks, That is a part of the 
pattern of their daily living, but 
nevertheless these actions constitute an 
offence under the Indian Penal Code. 
Obviously there appears to be a con- 
flict between the village culture and 
the coded laws. For technical viola- 
tions of the Code, they are brought to 
book, but their conduct in keeping 
unlicensed arms and consuming illicit 
liquor are part of their daily living and 
folkway. Even in doing all this, they 
are merely conforming to the rural 
pattern of life. Our villagers, as they 
appear to are essentially 
conformists. 

Drawn from such a background, these 
village folk, constituting the first-offenders 
population of Faridkot Jail, continue to 
picture themselves in the conformist role, and 
have therefore rated lower than even the 
non-convicted group of college students in 


me, 
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delinquency potential. According to the 
present piece of research, these unsophis- 
ticated villagers stand on the lowest ladder of 
delinquency. 

(ii) Or, that the college students should 
have rated much lower on delinquency 
score than they did with the score of 
18.22, and that they responded to the 
statements in a bravado spirit. 


Another observation made by this researcher 
is that the literate and educated res- 
pondents seem to rate higher on this scale 
than their illiterate counterparts. This is 
evident from the scores of literate habituals 
and illiterate habituals. This researcher can 
merely hazard a guess that this may be due 
to some difference in the capacity to introspect 
between an educated and an _ illiterate 
person (or group). 

Delinquency scores in reaction to sex, age, 
offence, period of prison term, marital status, 
residential category—After having examined 
the delinquency scores of different groups, this 
researcher feels tempted to work out 
certain correlations between the delinquency 
scores and different variables. To take them 
up one by one, let us start with age: 


TABLE 1 


RELATION BETWEEN DELINQUENCY SCORE AND AGE OF FARIDKOT 
CASUAL PRISONERS‘ 




















Age Above 35 yrs.* Below 35 yrs.+ Difference Significance 
Mean score 17-07 17-77 0-70 Not ° 
significant 
*N — 35. +N — 89. Total: 124. 


This proves that prisoners (under test) 
above 35 years of age and below 35 do 
not show any appreciable difference in mean 


delinquency score. Age, therefore, does not 
seem to matter much in the delinquency score 
of adult convict population of Faridkot Jail. 


TABLE 2 


RELATION BETWEEN DELINQUENCY SCORE AND TYPE OF OFFENCES OF 
124 PRISONERS OF FARIDKOT JAIL 











Type of Property Personal and Difference Significance 
offence offenders* other offenders +- in mean level 
Mean Delinquency 17-66 17-35 31 Not = 
score significant 
*N— 40. + N— 84. Total : 124. 


Property and personal offenders fare almost the same on this Scale. 
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TABLE 3 


RELATION BETWEEN DELINQUENCY SCORE AND MARITAL STATUS OF 
124 CASUAL PRISONERS. OF FARIDKOT JAIL 











Marital status *Married +Unmarried Difference in Significance 
mean level 
Mean Delinquency Not 
score 17-56 16-94 -60 significant 
*N — 87. + N— 37. Total: 124. 


Marital status of prisoners made no difference in delinquency score. 


TABLE 4 
RELATION BETWEEN DELINQUENCY SCORE AND LENGTH OF SENTENCE OF 124 


PRISONERS OF 


FARIDKOT JAIL 











Length of *I year & **Below Difference Significance 
sentence : above : I year in mean level 
Mean Delinquency 
score 17-50 17-67 “17 Not significant 
*N — 70 **N — 54 Total :124 


Length of sentence, therefore, does not appear to count in determining the delinquency score of 


adult convict population of Faridkot Jail. 


It has thus been shown that the factors of 
age, offence, marital status, or length of 
sentence do not individually bear any signi- 
ficant relation to the delinquency score of 
124 adult prisoners of District Jail, Faridkot. 


At this stage the researcher feels inclined 
to carry the investigation further to see 
whether these factors affect the delinquency 
score in the other sample groups to whom 
this Test was administered, and if so, to what 
extent. 


We next probed the Delinquency scores of 
22 habituals and repeater offenders of Central 
Jail, Ambala, as also those of 20 habituals and 
disciplinary problem cases of Delhi Jail, 
to study how the variables of age, offence, 
marital status and length of sentence stood 
related to the delinquency score in these 
groups. It was found that these factors were 
not related to the delinquency score of these 
habitual groups, and that the findings in this 
regard, arrived at with the casual population 
of Faridkot Jail held good in the case of 
repeater-offenders as well. 

It may, however, be noted here that the 


personal offenders amongst the sample of 
habituals of Delhi Jail rated lower in delin- 
quency score than the property offenders in 
the same group. The researcher is of the opi- 
nion that this difference it attributable to the 
fact that the property offenders in this sample 
were all drawn from urban population, while 
the personal offenders were mostly village folk, 
who tend to score low on this scale for reasons 
explained at an earlier stage in this study. 


It will be observed that though a satis- 
factory rank order was achieved in the mean 
scores of all the six groups examined, yet it 
cannot escape comment that the delinquency 
scores of the two Borstal Boys’ groups of first- 
offenders and repeaters were too close to each 
other to be significant. The researcher, there- 
fore, felt that this Scale needed chiselling to 
render it more sensitive to slight variations of 
delinquency potential. 


Suggestions to improve its Effectiveness by 
item Analysis—In order to heighten its 
sensitivity, the dichotomy of the Scale was 
studied, and the response to all the 48 state- 
ments constituting the Test were compared 
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in the following manner, to assess the of the highest-scoring 25 per cent and the 
discriminating-potential of each statement in lowest-scoring 25 per cent of the subjects were 
the measurement of delinquency. taken up for examination as criterion 

The Likert’ method of item analysis was groups. The cases so selected were arranged 
used, and like Rundquist and Sletto® the cases in the following Table: 


TABLE 5 


THE COMPARISON BETWEEN THE DISCRIMINATING-POTENTIAL OF 48 STATEMENTS 
OF SOCIALIZATION SCALE 














—" Higher-scoring segment Lower-scoring segment Difference 
0. 
False True False True 
1 (8) 17 (12) 13 — 4 
2 17 (8) 20 (5) 3 
3 (6) 19 (3) 22 3 
4 15 (10) 15 (10) 0 
5 3 (22) 8 (17) 5 
6 5 (20) 25 (0) 20 
7 3 (22) 20 (5) 17 
8 20 (5) 20 (5) 0 
9 (10) 15 (3) 22 7 
10 10 (15) 25 (0) 15 
11 17 (8) 22 (3) 5 
12 (15) 10 (8) 17 7 
13 (8) 17 (9) 16 —1 
14 (12 13 (8) 17 4 
15 13 (12) 20 (5) 7 
16 20 (5) 20 5 0 
17 20 (5) 13 (12 —7 
18 (10) 15 (0) 25 10 
19 3 (22 22 (3) 19 
20 3 (22 5 (20) 2 
21 20 (5) 10 (15) —10 
22 15 (10) 17 (8 2 
23 8 (17) S (17) 0 
24 (18) 15 (8) 17 10 
25 5 (20) 20 (5) 15 
26 (0) 25 (3) 22 —% 
27 (10) 15 (2) 23 8 
28 (15) 10 (8) 17 7 
29 (17) 22 (3) 14 
30 (5) 20 (8) 17 — 3 
31 17 (8) 13 (12) a 
32 (17) 8 (8) 17 9 
33 15 (10) 25 (0) 10 
34 (8) 17 (0) 25 s 
35 20 (5) 17 (8) — 3 . 
36 17 (8) 12 (13) —£ 
37 (20) 5 (17) 8 3 
38 5 (20) 25 (0) 20 
39 3 (22) 16 (9) 13 
40 15 (10) 17 (8) 2 
41 3 (22) 22 (3) 19 
42 (5) 20 (12) 13 — 17 
43 10 (15) 25 (0) 15 
+4 (5) 20 (0) 25 5 
45 17 (8) 25 (0) 8 
46 aa 13 (12) 15 (10) 2 
47 ye (15) 10 (8) 17 7 
48 oe (5) 20 (0) 25 5 





(Note.1—The es bracketed on the basis of the Key given ‘in Appendix B are those which 
contribute towards delinquency score.) 


5Leonard W. Ferguson, Personality Measurement: New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


1952, 2nd ed., p. 133. 
6Ibid., p. 133. 
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(Note II. Both the upper and lower 25 16. a — ever get excited or 
rl ° 
per cent segments, drawn from all the groups 20. I seem to do things that I regret more 
tc whom the Test was administered, con- often than other people do. 
z a 22. I have had more than my share of 
sisted of 25 cases each. ) things to worry about. 
23. I go out of my way to meet trouble 
Arbitrarily, the researcher felt that a Se a try to =" ri 
° 5 26. efore do something, to 
difference of 2 and less in the above Table consider how my felons bd Mle 
was negligible and could not be relied upon to it. 
OFA it ao sees a : 30. It is hard for me to act natural when 
as indicative of the discriminating-potential I am with new people. 
of any statement in the Scale. Consequently 31. —— often gone against my parents 
fifteen statements of the Scale, which failed 35. I know who is responsible for most 
: : : ; : Ae : of my troubles. 
to attain a difference above this arbitrary 36. sk getty dieimeneiel with low 
level, were discarded. when a smart lawyer gets a criminal 
free. . 
The following statements were thus 40. I don’t think I am quite as happy 
3 = as others seem to be. 
eliminated : 42. I am somewhat afraid of the dark. 
46. With things going as they are, it’s 
pretty hard to keep up hope of 
Serial No. amounting to something. 
in the ‘So’ Statements 
Scale given — . 
. 2 After these eliminations, the chiselled Scale 
” Appendix A ee eee ee a remains with 33 statements (Appendix C) 
4. Life usually hands me a pretty raw The Borstal first-offenders and _ repeater 
ipo gr hick Id not be sharpl 
8. I would do almost anything on a Aains wach cou no sharply 
dare. ; Ly _ distinguished, were re-scored on the chiselled 
13. Even the idea of giving a talk in e : 
public makes me afraid. Scale with the following results: 
Category of respondents : N Mean Del. score Diff. in mean scores 
Borstal Habituals: Deis * ng 15 a 16-78 wed 
3-15* 
Borstal Casuals : eel 14 13-63 





*With a CR of I.92, the difference in the 
mean delinquency score of these two groups 
becomes significant, being very close to .05 
level, which means that if the chiselled Scale 
were administered to the Borstal Habitual and 
Casual groups, nearly 95 times in a 
hundred comparisons the delinquency score 
of habitual boys would be higher than that 
of the casual boys, and that a difference of 
3.15 or more in their mean delinquency scores 
would be maintained. 

The Evolution of the ‘Chiselled’ Soctaliza- 
tion Scale ——With the distinct sharpening of 
differences in mean delinquency scores of 
erstwhile close-ranking groups, the increased 
sensitivity and accentuated discriminating- 


potential the Chiselled Socialization has been 
demonstrated. 

Without claiming any finality for it, the 
present researcher feels that the Chiselled 
Socialization Scale is a very sensitive instru- 
ment for measuring delinquency potential in 
the Indian population. It is recommended 
that this Scale be used and applied all over 
Apart from 
its applicability in the educational field and 
in industrial organizations for detecting and 
recognising delinquency at different levels 
of maturity, this Scale has the capability of 
being employed as a very serviceable screen- 
ing device for in our correctional 
institutions. 


the country in various groups. 


use 
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APPENDIX A 


SOCIALIZATION SCALE (OR DELINQUENCY SCALE) 


(Answer ‘True’ or ‘False’ for every state- 
ment as it applies to you). 


}. 


10. 
Ad, 


18. 
- 
20. 
21. 


22. 





15. 
16. 
i. 


I get nervous when I have to ask 
someone for a job. 

I often feel that I made a wrong choice 
in my occupation. 

I would never play cards (poker) with 
a stranger. 

Life usually hands me a pretty raw deal. 
A person is better off if he does n’t trust 
anyone. 

Sometimes I used to feel that I 
would like to leave home. 

If the pay was right I would like to 
travel with a circus. 

I would do almost anything on a dare. 
Even when I have gotten into trouble, 
I was usually trying to do the right 
thing. 

My parents never really understood me. 
My home as a child was less peaceful 
and quiet than those of ‘most other 
people. 

I think that I am stricter about right 
and wrong than most other people. 
Even the idea of giving a talk in public 
makes me afraid. 

It is very important to me to have 
enough friends and social life. 

I never worry about my looks. 

I hardly ever get excited or thrilled. 
My parents have often disapproved of 
my friends. 

My home life was always happy. 

I often act on the spur of the moment. 
I seem to do things that I regret more 
often than other people do. 

I would rather go without something 
than ask for a favour. 

I have had more than my share of 
things to, worry about. 


23. 


24. 


20. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 
32. 


36. 


37. 
38. 


40. 
AL. 
42, 
43, 
44, 


45. 


I go out of my way to meet trouble 
rather than try to escape it. 

When I meet a stranger, I often think 
that he is better than I am. 

It is pretty easy for people to win argu- 
ments with me. 

Before I do something, I try to consider 
how my friends will react to it. 

I keep out of trouble at all costs. 

I often think about how I look and 
what impression I am making upon 
others. 

I find it easy to drop or break with a 
friend. 

It is hard for me to act natural when | 


‘am with new people. 


I have often gone against my parents’ 
wishes. 

I have never done any drinking. 

I have been in trouble one or more times 
because of my sex behaviour. 

Most of the time I feel happy. 

I know who is responsible for most of 
my troubles. 

I get pretty discouraged with law when 
a smart lawyer gets a criminal free. 

I have used alcohol excessively. 
People often talk about me behind my 
back. ’ 
I have often felt as though I have done 
something wrong or wicked. 

I don’t think I am quite as happy as 
others seem to be. 

I used to steal sometimes when I was 
a youngster. 

I am somewhat afraid of the dark. 

I never cared much for going to work. 
The members of my family were always 
very close to each other. 

I sometimes wanted to run away from 
home. 
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46. 


With things going as they are, it is 
pretty hard to keep up hope of 


amounting to something. 


47. My parents have generally let me make 


48. My home life was always very pleasant. 
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APPENDIX B 


SCORING KEY TO SOCIALIZATION SCALE 
(OR DELINQUENCY SCALE) 


The following responses to the Statements given in Appendix A contribute one point each towards 


delinquency : 





Statement 
number 


Response 


Statement Response 


number 





(Answer ‘True’ or ‘False’ for every state- 
ment as it applies to you.) 


1. 


1 False » 4 True 

3 False 4 True 

5 True 6 True 

7 True 8 True 

9 False 10 True 
1] True i2 False 
13 False 14 False 
15 True 16 True 
17 True 18 False 
19 True 20 True 
21 True 22 True 
23 True 24 False 
25 True 26 False 
27 False 28 False 
29 True 30 False 
31 True 32 False 
33 True 34 False 
35 True 36 True 
37 False 38 True 
39 True 40 True 
41 True 42 False 
43 True 44 False 
45 True 46 True 
47 False 48 False 

APPENDIX C 


SOCIALIZATION (OR DELINQUENCY) 
SCALE IN ITS CHISELLED FORM 


I get nervous when I have to ask 


someone for a job. 


I often feel that I made a wrong choice 


in my occupation, 


I would never play cards (poker) with 
a stranger, 


4. A person is better off if he does not 
5. 


6. 


trust anyone. 


Sometimes I used to feel that I would 


like to leave home. 


If the pay was wright I would like to 


travel with a circus. 


Even when I have gotten into trouble, 
I was usually trying to do the right 


thing. 











ke 


rt 


it 








19. 
20. 


ee 
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My parents never really understood me. 
My home as child was less peaceful and 
quiet than those of most other people. 
I think that I am stricter about right 
and wrong than most people. 

It is very important to me to have 
enough friends and social life. 

I never worry about my looks. 

My parents have often disapproved of 
my friends. 

My home life was always happy. 

I often act on the spur of the moment. 
I would rather go without something 
than ask for a favour. 

When I meet a stranger, I often think 
that he is better than I am. 

It is pretty easy for people to win argu- 
ments with me. 


I keep out of trouble at all costs. 

I often think about how I look and 
what impression I am making upon 
others. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 
a7. 


28. 


I find it easy to drop or break with a 
friend. 

I have never done any drinking. 

I have been in trouble one or more 
times because of my sex behaviour. 
Most of the time I feel happy. 

I have used alcohol excessively. 

People often talk about me behind my 
back. 

I often feel as though I have done 
something. 

I used to steal sometimes when I was 
a youngster. 

I never cared much for going to work. 


. The members of my family were always 


very close to each other. 


I sometimes wanted to runaway from 
home. 


. My parents have generally let me make 


my own decisions. 


My home life was always very plesant. 
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CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF SUICIDES* 


Dr. Jyorsna H. Suan 


Suicide is a complex issue, resulting from 
a variety of socio-economic, psychological as 
well as moral and ethical factors and pulls. 
The final act of suicide manifests the patho- 
logical climax of grave maladjustments in life, 
arising out of individual or social disorganiza- 
tion. An investigation into the ethnology 
of suicides is not so easy, as after the success- 
ful commissioning of suicide, the valuable 
and authentic information of a personal and 
psychological nature which the individual 
alone can give is lost and the causes have to 
be assessed purely from environmental details. 


Biologically, the human race is endowed 
with the universal instinct for survival. The 
desire to gain pleasure and avoid pains 
is implanted in all of us. According to reli- 
gious precepts and ethical code, suicide has 
been tabooed in most communities. The law 
of the land prohibits suicides and prescribes 
penal action against attempts at suicide in 
almost all countries. An act of suicide which 
contravenes all these barriers, biological, psy- 
chological, cultural and legal, is therefore, a 
paradox, It raises a number of questions for 
social philosophers, thinkers and administra- 
tors. As social workers, we are primarily 
interested in the causes and prevention of 
suicides. As I said earlier, suicide reflects the 
climax of maladjustments between the indi- 
vidual and the society and is an index of social 
disorganization. 


Unfortunately, for the study of a very 
important subject like this, we have very 
little authentic data, available in this country. 
The census figures and vital statistics of 
births and deaths do not register deaths by 
suicides as a distinct category. I am not 
aware so far of any publication, bearing on 
Indian conditions, on this subject. The only 
Survey so far made was by the Suicide 
Inquiry Committee appointed by the former 
Government of Saurashtra. I had the oppor- 
tunity to conduct this survey, as the Director 
of Social Welfare in that State, in my 
capacity as the Secretary and Convener of 
this Committee. To facilitate a discussion 
on the Causes and Prevention of Suicides, I 
shall draw upon, in this paper, the basic data 
collected by this Committee, which have a 
general and application, on all 
India plane. 


import 


The Committee which was appointed 
towards the end of 1955 had surveyed, in 
all 1129 cases of suicides that had taken 
place during the four-year period 1952-53- 
from the 
preserved at the Police Stations all over the 
Saurashtra State. Further, to verify the 
authenticity of these records, the Committee 
had personally gone into and individually 
surveyed actual cases of 110 suicides which 
occurred during the three-month period of 
enquiry by the Committee, by actually 


54-55, records which were 


*The paper was read at the Indian Conference of Social Work held in Hyderabad in 
December 1959. 
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visiting the scene of tragedy and meeting 
the relations and friends of the deceased 
immediately after the occurrence of suicide. 


SURVEY OF SUICIDES IN SAURASHTRA : 
Statistical Data. 
TABLE I 


CASTE AND SUICIDES 





Caste and Suicides 


Total Percentages 
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Other Castes & backward 


classes = 408 32 


1129 





100 





A caste-wise analysis of suicides shows that 
while the highest number of suicides was 
among Kunbis (peasants) caste claiming 
21%, the Scheduled Castes represented 6% 
and the other backward classes claimed as 
much as 36%. The share of higher castes 














Kunbi 234 21 mn - 
Koli aig: 9 among the total cases of suicides during 
arahenin a “ the period under review was something 
Harijan <= 65 6 : ‘ 
Lohana visi 49 5 like 14%. 
Ahir see 49 5 c 
Kumbhar ve  B8 4 Sex and Suicide——The most striking dis- 
Muslim ie 38 4 ° 
Sain, 36 3 covery of this survey was that the number 
Cirasia - 30 3 of women committing suicide in Saurashtra 
72) 68 was twice that of men. 
TABLE II 
(Suicide Sexwise) 
Year Suicide Tnercase Index Suicide Tnerease Index 
by men hy women 
1952 eee 69 pe 100 139 — 100 
1953 100 31 145 167 28 120 
1954 site 938 24 135 194 55 140 
1955 117 48 169 250 111 180 
379 750 
Average Ratio of Suicide by Men and Women 1 : 2 
TABLE III 
AVERAGE RATE OF SUICIDES 
Year Female Suicides per Male Suicides per Average 
lakh of population lakh of population 
1952 ar . 3 5 
1953 ene 8 5 6-5 
1954 ose 10 4-5 7 
1955 eee 13 6 9 





The findings regarding the rate of suicides 
among men and women present a striking 
contrast to the position obtaining in western 


countries and in the United States of 


America. In those countries, women enjoy 
better longevity than men and biologists and 


psychologists attribute greater capacity to 
women to bear physical and mental distress. 
The number of men committing suicides in 
Western Europe and in the United States of 
America is three to four times that of 


women. 














CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF SUICIDES 


It is accepted on all hands that there is 
nothing genetic or hereditary which deter- 
mines the incidence of suicides in the two 
sexes, and the causes are more of cultural 
and social origin. Various factors are cited 
for the inability of man to bear acute un- 
happiness persistently, for the mental and 
physical erosion of the ‘stronger sex’ which 
led to this disparity among the two sexes 
in the West. 

According to Elliot and Merryl, “The 
man has traditionally undertaken the respon- 
sibility of earning the livelihood. While 
it is true that the woman also shares this 
responsibility to an extent, it is manifestly 
less. The life of a woman is not conditioned 
by more material success. Sacrifice and self- 
effacement have a greater bearing on the 
life of a woman whereas emotion is the plain 
motive force in the life of a man. When these 
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emotions are thwarted by hurdles and there 
is no fulfilment, the man is submerged in 
the following frustration and puts an end 
to his life’. 

In Indian society too, the responsibility of 
earning livelihood is the lot, almost entirely 
of the man. The fact, however, is that not 
more men commit suicide. The causes, there- 
fore, of double the number of women 
committing suicide have to be searched for, 
not in the economic distress or failure in the 
battle of life, but in our struc- 
ture, enjoining upon the woman an inferior 
status and position socially, economically and 
culturally. I shall dwell upon it at some length 
while discussing the causes of suicide. 


social 


Age and Suicides.—According to age- 
‘groups, the following picture emerged from 
the 1129 cases surveyed: 


TABLE IV 


(Age-groups and Suicides) 




















Age Female Male Total Percentages 
Below 12 years eee 4 2 6 0°5 
Between 13 & 18 years was 71 21 92 8-0 
Between 19 & 30 years 383 125 508 45-0 
Between 31 & 55 years 106 124 230 20-5 
56 years and above 84 47 131 12-0 
No information 103 59 162 14-0 
751 378 1129 100.0 
TABLE V 





Age Groups 


% age of total population 


%age of Suicides in this 





0 to 12 Years 

13 to 18 years 

19 to 30 years 

31 to 55 years 

55 years and above 
Undisclosed 


age-group 
37.00 0-5 
19-5 8-0 
19+5 45-0 
16-5 20°5 
7°5 12-0 
= 14-0 

100-0 100-0 ‘ 





M. A, Elliot and F. E, Merryl, Social Disorganisation, New York, 1941, p. 307. 
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It is evident that the highest percentage 
viz. 45% of the total number of suicides took 
place in the age-range of 19 to 30 years. In 
the age-groups of 13 to 18, and 19 to 
30, the ratio between women and men 
committing suicides is 3:1. Between 31 to 
55 years, the number of men committing 
suicide exceeds that of women. 


Rural Vs. Urban Areas.—In was disclosed 
that 38% of the suicides occurred in urban 
areas and 62% in rural areas. Taking into 
account the distribution of population in 
Saurashtra which is 34% urban and 66% 
rural, rate of suicide can be said to be slightly 
higher in urban areas compared to rural 
areas. It could not be established if religion 
or faith had anything to do with suicide. 


Professions and Suicide——Professions and 
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economic background of the persons commit- 
ting suicide were not indicated very precisely 
in the records; the economic condition was 
registered very broadly as 6% good, 50% 
tolerable and 44% poor. 


According to economic pursuits, the follow- 
ing is only a rough estimate: 


Agriculture 40% 
Causal Labour 15% 
Artisans 10% 


Services 20% 
Unemployed 10% 
Petty business 5% 
The females were classified according to the 


. . s “1. 
vocation of their respective families. 


Joint Family & Suicides—Almost 73% of 
suicides took place in joint families, whereas 
27% belonged to unitary families. 


THE MODE OF SUICIDE 








TABLE VI 

Mode of Suicide Women %age of Men %age of Total 
women men no 

1. Jumping in the well 470 63-5 184 47°8 654 
2. Sprinkling kerosene and setting fire 178 23-5 38 10-4 216 
3. Hanging 81 10-5 89 22-6 170 
4. Swallowing poisonous stuff 6 0-7 35 10-0 41 
5. Gun shot 0 0-0 12 3-0 12 
6. Throwing on railway track 0 0-0 il 3-0 1] 
7. Jumping from upper storey 3 0-4 2 0-7 5 
8. Undisclosed 12 1-4 8 2-5 20 
750 100 379 100 1129 








The mode of suicide adopted reflects some 
interesting facts on the nature of men and 
women. Suicide by jumping in a well 
seemed to be the most popular method of 
ending life among both sexes. Among men, 
suicide by hanging is the next best method. 
Men prefer more than. women the modus 
operandi of swallowing poisonous stuff, or 
passing a bullet through the body or throw- 
ing themselves on the railway track to end 
their life. 

Suicide by jumping into a well is found 
more serviceable in rural areas, whereas in 


cities, suicide by sprinkling kerosene and 
setting fire to oneself is found more common. 


CAUSES OF SUICIDE 


The crux of the problem is: Why? The 
news of a suicide occurring startles us. It gives 
a momentary shock. The first question which 
instantly arises is, why do men and women 
choose to sever the thread of life, prematurely, 
premeditatedly? 

The causes, which the Saurashtra Com- 
mittee could unearth are summarised here. 











CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF SUICIDES 


Broadly speaking, the factors responsible for 
suicide fall under two categories—Individual 
and Environmental. 

The individual factors have an intimate 
relationship with the heredity, physiological 
and mental make-up of the person, the mode 
of upbringing, etc. which predispose indivi- 
duals to react in certain ways. The environ- 
mental factors are the external situations 
and circumstances, the experiences of living 
together in primary and secondary groups 
such as the family and the community and the 
broad pattern of cultural, social and economic 
conditions, which envelop all of us. While 
both the factors play an important part in 
driving one to the final action, it can be said 
that the individual factors superimpose the 
environmental ones. It is thus that when one 
individual succumbs to the stresses and strains 
of life and resorts to suicide, the other, with 
stronger will and nerves, will survive the same 
set of circumstances and find more construc- 
tive solutions to meet his problems. We also 
know that alongwith the instinct of survival, 
there co-exists in man, a desire to put an end 
to life. Both the instincts manifest themselves 
in varying forms, depending upon the indi- 
vidual make-up, education and upbringing on 
the one hand, and the pattern of culture, the 
customs, mores and taboos and ideals of the 
prevailing social order, on the other hand. 

Certain general observations can be made 
regarding the causation of suicides. Terri- 
torially, the climate of suicide is found to be 
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prevailing more in the towns than in the 
villages and more in densely populated areas 
than in sparsely populated tracks. Dwellings, 
which are spacious, well lighted and with 
open spaces around register fewer cases of 
suicide, while the tendency is markedly on the 
increase in morose or crowded apartments. 
From the point of view of family background, 
there are more suicides in joint familes. As 
marriage is almost universal in India, it could 
not be indicated whether married or un- 
married state had any correlation with suicide. 

Inclination towards committing suicide is 
more in evidence among people suffering 
from acute poverty, prolonged illness or 
mental worries. Judging in terms of profes- 
sions, tendency towards committing suicide is 
less likely in those professions where there is 
greater security and stability of maintenance. 
It has been established that lack of stability, 
dislocations, migrations and floating popula- 
ions which generally follow as the aftermath 
of a natural calamity, economic disaster, 
partition or war always tend to inflate the 
figures of suicide in a community. People 
with strong cultural traditions or with firm 
religious faith have a better anchor to life and 
are less readily overpowered by passing frustra- 
tions and momentary dejections leading 
to suicide. 

Bearing in mind this background, let us 
probe into the actual findings of the 
Saurashtra Survey regarding the causes of 
suicides in 1129 cases: 











TABLE VII 
CAUSES OF SUICIDE 
Sr. No. Causes Women Men Total %age 
i, Family Tensions 335 42 377 33 
2. Mental Instability 134 96 230 20 
3. Tired of Prolonged Illness 129 69 198 18 
4. Poverty, Unemployment 18 67 85 8 
5. Social Ostracism 25 31 56 5 
6. Old age, Purposelessness 18 17 35 3 
7. Shock of death of near relations 16 7 23 2 
8. Miscellaneous 75 50 125 11 
750 379 
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And granting that the system adopted by 
the police authorities while recording the 
actual causes of suicides might not have been 
as accurate as could have been desired, some 
broad and useful indications are nevertheless 
available. In the 110 cases of suicide per- 
sonally investigated by the Committee as 
they occurred during the deliberations of the 
Committee, family tensions accounted for 
48% of the total deaths. Contrary to popular 
impressions, poverty took the toll of just 8% 
of the cases. The fact that family dissensions 
and maladjustments are at the root of so many 
cases of suicides in Saurashtra and that 
the number of women committing suicide on 
this count is 8 times more than that 
of men, is a sad commentary on the 
state of our family life and the tenor 
of social organization. There is reason 
to believe that with minor modification, 
this may be a picture applicable to other 
areas in the country. This astounding figure 
of 90% of the total number of suicides 
directly traceable to domestic unhappiness has 
a compelling message for self-introspection 
and for a critical reassessment of our domestic 
and social life, the customs and traditions 
which prevail in this domain and the relation- 
ship between man and woman. Beyond 
question, the fibre of the society had worn out 
thin and an agonising reappraisal was over- 
due. An analysis of various factors, illustrative 
rather than exhaustive, responsible for this 
monster of family tensions which consume 
such a large number of women in India is, 
therefore, given here: 


1) Inferior social status of the woman, dis- 
crimination shown against girl since birth 
and childhood. 

2) Desire on the part of parents to marry 
off the daughter as soon as she reaches 
puberty. 

3) Caste system and endogamy which 
restrict the wide choice for the bride- 
groom, 
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4) Child marriages, marriages against the 
will of the boy or the girl. Incompati- 
bility in marriage. 

5) Dowry and related customs. Girls from 
poor parents have to suffer taunts, 
humiliation and persecution for not 
bringing handsome dowry. 


6) Oppression of the daughter-in-law in the 
joint family at the hands of the in-laws. 

7) Legislation prohibiting bigamy, which 
does not permit remarriage as long as 
the first wife is there. As she cannot be 
discarded, she is oppressed to a point 
where she chooses to commit suicide. 


8) Unhelpful attitude of the parents of the 
woman. Even when they come to know 
that the daughter is unhappy in her 
family, they are hesitant to give her 
shelter for long for the sake of social 
prestige. 


9) Dual standard of morality for man and 
woman. While all actions of men are 
condoned, young widows or unmarried 
mothers are ostracised for any moral 
lapse. 

10) Lack of education, confidence and 
courage among women. Lack of know- 
ledge regarding alternative arrangements, 
if she decides to leave home and take 
shelter. Pausity of institutional arrange- 
ments. \ 


11) Economic dependence of women, inabi- 
lity to stand on their own and make a 
living, due to lack of educational and 


vocational opportunities. 


Mental Instability—The second important 
cause of suicide is shown as mental instability. 
There was no medical or psychiatrical data 
to substantiate this finding. There is reason 
to believe that to save the family from the 
ignominy of suicide, the cause of mental 
infirmity might have been put forward as a 
plausible cover in many cases, In cases where 
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the attribution of mental instability is well- 
founded, it may not be constitutional or here- 
ditary but may be a likely result of long- 
standing mental torture and persecution. 
According to psychiatry, there are certain 
mental illnesses which induce a man to 
destroy himself. Among these can be cited 
Melancholia, acute Peranoea, Senile Demen- 
tia, Dementia Praecox, Paralytic Epilepsy, 
Imbecility and Psychosis. A person afflicted 
with such a mental illness is not able to think 
rationally or to realise the implications of his 
actions. However, in absence of any scientific 
data, we have to take these figures for what- 
ever be the worth. 


Other causes such as prolonged illness, 
poverty, old age or shocks do not need any 
comments. Note will, however, be taken of 
these causes while discussing prevention. 


PREVENTION 


The Legal Aspect.—An attempt to commit 
suicide constitutes an offence under the law. 
Such offences are generally treated very 
leniently by the Courts. There is a school of 
thought which holds that the individual 
should have the freedom to choose whether 
to continue to live or not, and neither the 
society nor Government should curtail 
this right of the individual. Recently, it was 
reported that a Bill to this effect was moved 
in the British Parliament. The existing laws 
practically all over the world treat attempts 
at suicide as an offence. It is not known to 
what extent this penal provision works as a 
deterrent to suicides, 


As it was established by the Saurashtra 
Survey that 50% of the women committed 
suicide because of unbearable cruel and harsh 
treatment at the hands of the husbands or 
mothers-in-law, and that persistent and cal- 
culated physical and mental torture was 
employed in some cases to deliberately do 
away with the daughters-in-law, it is necessary 
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that not only attempts at suicide, but also the 
aiding and abetting of suicide should be 
punishable under the law. The existing laws 
need to be amended to this effect. At persent 
once the death can be labelled as suicidal, the 
near relations and family members who may 
be responsible for driving the person to the 
tragic end of committing suicide escape scot- 
free. The ends of justice will be better met, 
if these miscreants were brought to books, 
presumption of guilt made against them and 
onus of proof of their innocence was placed 
on them. 

Another aspect of the same story is when 
a regular murder is masqueraded as suicide, 
by suppressing facts and creating false en- 
vironmental evidence. Most of you must 
have followed the well-known “sarojbala 
case” from Rajkot. Cases similar to it had 
been brought to our notice during the enquiry. 
To check this evil, it is essential that 
police investigation should be thorough in all] 
cases of suicides, the ‘Dying Declaration’ of 
the person should be free from duress or 
influences of near relations, and ‘Post- 
Mortem’, which is left to the discretion of the 
police officer under Section 174 (III) of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, should be made 
compulsory in all cases of suicides. The pos- 
sibility of a thorough investigation, interroga- 
tion and likelihood of prosecution in all 
doubtful cases of suicides will serve as a strong 
deterrent in many cases. : 

Other Preventive Measures——Suicide is a 
peculiar problem which does not permit of 
‘cure’. The preventive measures, which are 
suggested below, are all measures of long- 
term policy, intended to raise the general level 
of education, enlightenment and social 
awakening. As a majority of cases reported 
were due to family maladjustments, stress has 
been laid on the ways and means which can 
lead to more harmonious family relationship 
and eradication of evil social customs which 
fetter the growth of happy family life. 
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1. Change in Social Outlook.—With the 
advance of general education among women, 
there has arisen a need to revise our outlook 
on the traditional role of woman as the 
‘inferior being’ and the ‘domestic drudge’. The 
customary discrimination against a female 
child has to be discarded and the equality of 
man and woman emphasised from childhood. 
A fundamental reappraisal of the social out- 
look governing men and women, based on 
equality of both the sexes is called for. Better 
amenities for education of girls, which can 
equip for economic independence, if need be, 
would be a very sound proposition. It is 
heartening to know that now we have a 
“National Council for Women’s Education” 
at the national level to attend to this work. 
The new education should inculcate in girls 
a positive outlook of hope and purposefulness, 
shedding the complex of inferiority and help- 
lessness in the face of disasters. The fabric 
of healthy nationhood can be built only on 
the secure foundation of happy and contented 
family units. 


2. Eradication of Social Evils—It was dis- 
covered that customs like dowry, bride-price, 
rigid endogamous caste rules and purdha 
system tend to disrupt family happiness. These 
have not been substantially affected inspite of 
social reform movement of the past one 
century. Child marriages and forced marriages 
still in vogue. The enactment of 
recent progressive social legislation ‘in the 
field of marriage, divorce, inheritance or 
adoption has not made much of a material 
difference in the day to day life of the woman 
in the family. It is, therefore, necessary 
that a concerted effort at social reforms be 
still continued, more through social education 
measures, which should ultimately lead to a 
reorientation of our social values and family 
mores. 


are 


3. Movement for Awakening among 


Women.—Women’s organizations such as 
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the All India Women’s Conference and the 
National Council for Women in India should 
continuously propogate the ideals of social 
reform through their branches. Mahila 
Mandals, i.e. Women’s Associations, should be 
organised not only in towns, but in villages. 
With the institution of Village Panchayats, 
the Community Development Movement and 
Social Welfare Extension Projects extending 
right up the villages, it is possible to expand 
the scope of women’s welfare movement. The 
new cadres of social Education Organisers 
called Mukhya Sevikas and Gram Sevikas 
should be the torch-bearers of new ideas and 
activities in the villages. With the conscious- 
ness of their rights and responsibilities, the 
lives of women can be filled with a purpose 
and a mission, whereby they would be left 
with no propensity to fritter away their lives 
through suicide. 


4. More Women’s Homes and Shelters.— 
Inspite of educative measures, there will 
always be a number of women who would 
need institutional care for their rehabilitation. 
The existing facilities for rescuing women 
from social or moral dangers are not adequate. 
The programme sponsored by the Central 
Social Welfare Board for starting State 
Homes, District Shelters and Reception 
Shelters for Women is, therefore, a welcome 
beginning. The doors of these institutions 
should always be open for all women in social 
distress. Facilities of education and voca- 
tional or professional training aiming at 
rehabilitation should be available in all these 
homes. 


5. Family Counselling Service —With the 
growing complexities of life, it is felt that 
there should be services of Family Counselling 
and Guidance available in every place, to 
save so many families from the impending 
wreck, leading to suicides. Correct advice, 
given to a person in the nick of time, may 
save him from a total crash of his or her 
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personality and lead to better adjustments in 
family affairs. It is realised that dearth of 
trained social workers does not make a spe- 
cialised agency for family counselling feasible 
in every town. These Centres can be inter- 
linked with the Mahila Mandals_ or 
Maternity, Child Health and Family Planning 
Centres, where trained social workers can give 
advice on complex family problems. 


6. Mental Hygiene Clinics ——The facilities 
of Mental Hygiene Clinics are rare in major 
cities. As a large number of suicides are 
attributed to mental deviations, it is clear that 
a proper consultation and follow-up treat- 
ment in mental hygiene can help a number 
of people in better adjustments in life. 


7. Free Legal Aid.—Free legal advice can 
relieve many tense situations as there is some 
legal remedy or other for many problems. 
Especially in civil suits such as those for 
judicial separation, divorce, maintenance, 
inheritance, etc., it is very often the ignorance 
of the law or inevitability to spend for legal 
aid which perpetuates a miserable situation. 


8. Homes for Chronically Ill, Aged and 
Infirm.—An analysis of causes evinces that 
18% of suicides were the result of prolonged 
illness and 3% due to old age. There is, 
thus, need for having permanent homes for 
the care of the chronically ill and disabled 
persons as well as Homes for the Aged and 
Infirm. 


9. Eradication of Poverty and Unemploy- 
ment.—Poverty, though not the most 
important direct factor responsible for suicides 
in our country, however, constitutes a very 
important indirect contributory factor 
aggravating all other tensions. A programme 
of eradication of poverty and unemployment 
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will, therefore, while helping to raise the 
national standard of living, simultaneously 
tone up the social life and attack all social 
problems including that of suicide. Our 
country has set into motion efforts to solve the 
problem of unemployment and to create more 
wealth through industrialisation. It is, how- 
ever, highly desirable to initiate easy and 
practical schemes, of a short range or interim 
nature, which, pending the fulfilment of long- 
term schemes, can relieve the family of its 
economic pressures, 


In the foregoing paragraphs we have 
tried to unearth the secrets of suicide 
and offer possible solutions. 


While modern science and _ technology 
have made accurate search and analysis in 
the physical world possible to an extent 
where we can precisely establish cause and 
effect relationship, we cannot claim to be 
so confident of ourselves in the mental or 
social realm. 


It is appreciated that due to growing 
complexities of life and the stresses and 
strains on the mental plane which increas- 
ingly envelop the individual, there will 
always be some individuals who accept 
defeat and opt for voluntary self-annulment 
through suicide. 


As social workers, deliberating frorh 
platform of an All India conference of this 
nature, if we can help in devising and 
directing social, economic and administra- 
tive action which can save individuals 
from avoidable human miseries which drive 
them to brink of death, we would have 
made an important contribution towards a 
happier human existance. 
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MODERN IMPACT OF URBANISM ON RURAL LIFE 





PROFESSOR KRISHNACHANDRA JENA 





The author focusses his attention on the disturbance in the existing pattern of rural 
life and points out that the changes brought about by the impact of urban civilization on 


the villagers are tremendously significant. 


It is likely that in the long run the villagers 


will neglect agriculture for the lure of a fashionable town. 
Professor Jena is on the Faculty of the Khallikote College, Berhampur, Orissa. 


Tremendous changes are now coming into 
the rural life as result of more and keener 
impact with the urban civilization. This 
situation was completely different a few 
decades back and there was little necessity to 
be very much cautious about the inter-rela- 
tionship between the urban and the rural 
sectors. But today, the issue has brought 
about very important social and psychological 
problems that need serious attention for 
analysis. There was never a time when people 
broke so forcefully and intentionally the 
barriers between the two segments of life; the 
rural and the urban. In India this is a great 
social experiment integrating a number of 
other side issues. The closer impact of modern 
economic developments has not only created 
new towns but the intensity of desire for more 
urban attitude has also increased. This has 
meant the breaking of the small villages and 
a serious decline in rural progress. Even those 
small towns which are nothing but big villages 
have created a crisis in the mental outlook of 
the inhabitants. The growth of over-congested 
and insanitary towns has spread diseases 
and the migrants of the healthy villages have 
come back to villages carrying diseases with 
them. Such problems are of very vital 
importance in the sense that they create 
move problems and counter problems defying 
solutions, It is, therefore, necessary that there 
must be a revaluation of the impact of 
urbanism on rural life, 


India has nearly eight million villages and 
the bulk of the population depends on the 
villages either directly or indirectly and they 
in turn feed the few towns and cities scattered 
here and there. The number and _ the 
importance of towns have been so insignificant 
that -it can be safely said that India is 
a country of villages. Nearly 80 per cent of 
the national wealth is a contribution of the 
rural folk and the fact that India is an agri- 
cultural country amply justifies the proposi- 
tion. Any disturbance in the existing pattern 
of the rural life is bound to bring about signi- 
ficant changes in the socio-economic as well 
as the mental and psychological make-up of 
the whole population. A sample study of the 
psychological changes in some villages has 
given very interesting findings. In certain 
cases the villagers who daily come to the near- 
by towns have given vent to the feeling that 
they are the people of the town. They give 
importance to the feeling that they are town 
people. As a consequence, their style of living 
changes. This undue change in mental as well 
as consumption pattern creates a sort of 
inferiority complex and they become a pro- 
blem to themselves. In a village called 
Anantai which is three miles away from the 
second biggest town of Orissa, Berhampur; 
50 per cent of the inhabitants visit cinemas 
every month and out of this 50 per cent visit 
twice a month and 10 per cent visit four times 
a month and the rest still more frequently, 
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This madness for pictures has not yet deve- 
loped even in the towns. Merely going to 
pictures may not mean a very important 
change in life by itself; but the other problems 
and the side issues that crop up deserve atten- 
tion. From the cinemas they adopt new styles 
in clothing. They have been seriously trying to 
imitate the style of the film stars and the 
metropolitan cities. Those people who used 
to wear simple handloom sarees are using now 
nylon or artificial silk. The introduction of 
lipstick, high-heel shoes and other symbolic 
commodities are very often found to have 
been introduced in the rural life as a result 
of the impact of the urban life. The objec- 
tive of this paper is not to discuss whether the 
town or the village life is better than the other, 
but to make an analytical study of the 
impact of one on the other. In this context 
it may be mentioned that in other countries 
such as England and America proper atten- 
tion is being paid to see that the village life 
is not needlessly destroyed. There is absolute- 
ly no intention of the state as well as of 
the people to make an end of the rural life. 
But in India it has been found out that 
though consciously or not there has been a 
tendency for the decline of the village life. If 
this goes on then India will be facing social 
crises. 

Many villages have faded out within 
months, nay within days. For example, 
the growth of the Hirakud megnt the 
complete destruction of hundreds of 
villages. The villagers forced to 
accept a new kind of life in the towns. 
It did not matter whether the town 
life was easier or more comfortable but 
the thing remained that they had to adjust 
to a new kind of living. A change in the entire 
outlook and pattern of life was no easy task. 
That meant a good deal of adjustment on 
their part and for those with whom they had 
to live now. Such a situation was a difficult 
one. One person who changed over from 


were 
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the rural life to the urban told that he found 
the change-over a bit delicate. He said that 
the more money he got from the employment 
in the Hirakud Dam was all right, but what 
about the sacrifices he had to make in his 
mental and sub-conscious life? Another man 
told that he himself was unhappy about the 
change but hoped that his children might be 
able to adjust to urban life with proper spirit 
and courage. From the study of the attitude 
of a change-over from village to town, it has 
been found that the majority of the people 
have left the village primarily on economic 
grounds. Most of them confessed that what 
ever might be the benefits of town life, they 
lacked the serenity and peace of the village 
in the midst of smoke and dust of the town. 


Somehow or other the undying desire to 
go back to the village is very acute in some of 
these people who have left their original 
homes in the villages. A desire for village life 
is more interesting in certain other cases. 
From Tikarpada in Orissa more than 10 per 
cent of the total population go for employ- 
ment to the towns. They usually go to 
Calcutta or the Assamese tea gardens. Some 
of these labourers who are young never return 
to their village. They have settled in the 
towns. But the bulk of these people return to 
the villages after they have sufficient savings. 
When asked about the impression they 
formed about the towns and the impact of 
town life on them, most of them gave a very 
pessimistic reply. Most of them confessed that 
had they the basic minimums of life, they 
would not have left the village. It seems that 
the attachment of the Indians to the land is 
of the highest order only next to that of the 
Chinese. But it will be improper to generalise 
this attitude as a universal theory for all 
Indians. Some of the more scientific and 
social problems cannot be overlooked from 
the study of the impact of the urban life on 
the rural life, 
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It is becoming more and more evident that 
the call of the urban life created a lopsided- 
ness in the inter-relationship between the 
town life and the village life and the worst 
feature of this was that they neglected agri- 
culture. Nearly 50 per cent of those families 
which used to depend on agriculture a few 
decades back have taken some other alter- 
native professions. Agriculture has become 
a ‘dirty-job’ and the lure of the fashionable 
town has too much glamour to be easily over- 
come. As a consequence of this change in 
attitude, the course of rural agriculture is 
bound to change and if this continues for 
sometime more, there is little wonder that 
the entire economy of the nation will suffer. 
The effect of the cosmopolitan style cannot 
be eradicated from any single person or 
groups of persons. Complete segregation of 
the village life from the city life is impossible 
and also not desirable. But the main problem 
remains that the immediate effect of the 
impact of the one on the other complicates 
the situation. Problems of this type are not 
peculiar to India alone. They arise when a 
nation passes through a period of transition. 
Such problems had risen when England was 
experiencing the first pangs of industrialism 
in the eighteenth century. 


The impact of urban life on the villages 
had been sometimes resisted and sometimes 
accepted, but always it had created confusion 
and a sense of readjustment. Under the impact 
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of urbanisation on rural life, India is 
experiencing the pangs of birth. In the 
course of time, the present position of so much 
of unrest may fade out and the serious feeling 
of segregation and unnecessary overemphasis 
on the town culture may decline. Once the 
rural people understand the real importance 
of both the sectors and the utter necessity of 
both, villages may not die so that the towns 
may rise. In the western countries, villages 
and towns have been able to exist side by side 
for the reason that the villages have sufficient- 
ly improved in the past centuries. But 
in India, a village usually means an isolated 
and uncultivated plot of land where the in- 
habitants have no comforts. Such a posi- 
tion must change and the Indian village must 
become a worthy place of civilized living. 


The impact of the town life on the villagers 
had mostly been unhealthy and suicidal for 
the nation as a whole. The habit of drinking, 
the allurement of the 
effects 


cinema and other 
had done 
This is due to the lop-sided 


demonstrative very 
dangerously. 
influence of the bad side of the modern 
metropolitan influence. If proper and due 
attention is paid to the developed sides of the 
town life it can be presumed that the modern 
impact of the urban life on the Indian villages 
will lead to better and healthier results with- 
out which it is impossible to emancipate the 
eight million villages of the country. It 
realised the situation. 


is high time we 
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THE TRAINING OF LABOUR WELFARE OFFICERS' 





Dr. Monroe BERKOwITz AND Puitie THOMAS 





In the following lines the authors examine the training programmes for Labour 


Welfare Officers in different schools of India. 


Dr. Berkowitz is Associate Professor, Rutgers University, New Jersey, U.S.A., who has 
worked as visiting Fulbright Professor in the Gujarat University, during 1959-60 and 
Mr. Thomas is Reader in Labour Welfare in the Gujarat University. 


The Indian Factories Act of 1948 requires 
the appointment of at least one welfare officer 
in every factory employing 500 or more 
workers.” Under the law these employees are 
appointed by and paid by the individual 
managements, but their qualifications, 
method of recruitment, status, duties and 
tenure of service are prescribed by the rules 
framed by the individual states. The Central 
Government has also drafted rules for 
undertaking which fall within its jurisdiction.* 


This institution of statutory welfare officers 
seems to be unique to India. It is true that 
in Great Britain, during the First World War, 
the appointment of a welfare worker in all 
government and “controlled” factories was 
made compulsory. During the Second War 
too, Great Britain’s Chief Inspector of 
Factories was authorised to issue obligatory 
directions for the employment of safety and 


welfare officers in building and civil engineer- 
ing industries, but in practice, very little need 
was found for the exercise of this power.‘ 
Both of these historical precedents were, 
however, limited to specified industries and 
then only under abnormal wartime condi- 
tions. The purpose of this article is to 
cxamine the training programmes for these 
officers whom management is required to 
employ in Indian industry. 


The Job of the Welfare Officer —Indivi- 
dual managements, under the rules, are to 
recruit these officers only after advertising the 
post in newspapers. Selection of a qualified 
applicant remains in management’s hands 
but the state is to be advised of the appoint- 
ment and of the qualifications of the persons 
selected. According to the rules, the welfare 
officer is to have the same status in the 
factory as other department heads or execu- 





1This article is based upon a wider survey of the role and functions of the labour welfare 


officers in Indian industry. We are grateful to Gujarat University for providing funds 
for clerical and research assistance. The responsibility for the findings rests solely with 


the authors. 


2Section 49 of The Factories Act, 1948 (LXIII of 1948). The Act provides: “In every 
factory wherein 500 or more workers are ordinarily employed the occupier shall employ 


in the factory such number of welfare officers as may 


be prescribed.” Most states require 


the appointment of additional officers in factories employing more than 2,000, or in some 


cases, 500 workers. 


Welfare officers are also required to be appointed in mines and plantations under 
the Mineworkers Consolidation Act of 1952 and the Plantations Labour Act 1951. 
’According to information available in February 1960, Jammu and Kashmir and Rajasthan 


have not drafted rules for welfare officers. 


The rules for the state of Kerala were not 


available. The information in this article is based on data from the remaining states and 


the Government of India. 


‘Survey of Industrial Relations, p. 191 (Quoted in P. §. Lokanathan, Industrial Welfare 


in India), P. 120. 


» 
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tive officers. The rules also prevent the 
management from arbitrarily terminating the 
welfare officer’s service once he has passed a 
probationary period. In all states, manage- 
ment is required at least to notify the state 
governments of the reasons why the officer’s 
services are being terminated; some states go 
further and require the management to seek 
the advice of the government before termina- 
tion, whereas still others refuse to allow 
management to dismiss an officer before 
securing the approval of the government.® 


Most states list fifteen to twenty duties for 
the welfare officer. Some of these are quite 
specific but others are so general in nature 
as to make them almost meaningless. At the 
risk of oversimplification, the duties may be 
divided into four functional categories. 


The first are the “Social work” or “welfare” 
functions. The prominent duties in this 
category have to do with the provision of 
amenities such as canteens, shelters for rest 
and creches, and the provision of welfare 
facilities such as housing facilities, foodstuffs, 
social and recreational facilities. All states 
mention these amenities and facilities in the 
welfare officers’ rules but there is disagree- 
ment about the welfare officer’s role in con- 
nection with them. In some states he is called 
upon to management about their 
provision, in others he is to “advise and assist” 
the management, in still others he is to 
these amenities in some unspecified 


“advise” 


“secure” 
fashion. 


Under this same category of duties, the 
welfare officer is to establish liaison with the 
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factory inspector on certain health and safety 
matters, and to advise the management of 
information bulletins designed to further the 
education of workers. In seven of the states 
he is given the general duty of suggesting 
measures which will serve to raise the 
standard of living of workers, and in at least 
the appointment of at least one welfare officer 
supervise “labour welfare work,” a term 
which is not further defined. 


There is some evidence to indicate that the 
social worker’s role for the welfare officer is 
consonant with the legislative intent of the 
act. At the time this section of the Factories 
Act was being considered by the Constituent 
Assembly, one of its members stated the 
welfare officer should, “. . . . see that the con- 
ditions of labour, the submerged class, who 
are ignorant and uneducated, and who do not 
know how to live and how to educate their 
children is improved.”® 


If the rules were content to list only these 
welfare functions, there could be little doubt 
but that the appropriate training for this 
position would be some type of social work 
education. But the rules go further and assign 
certain functions which can be classified as 
“conciliation” functions. All states ask the 
welfare officer to assume some function in 
the maintenance or promotion of harmonious 
relations within the plant. Many states go 
further and ask him to play some role in the 
prevention and settlement of labour disputes. 
Fewer states require him to prevent illegal 
strikes and lockouts, and three states ask him 
to maintain an impartial attitude during 





5In Mysore, 


state government is allowed the alternative of paying dismissal compensation. 


if the employer refuses to reinstate a welfare officer after an order by the 


In Uttar 


Pradesh and Bihar, he must have the approval of Government before he can terminate 


the officer’s services. 


In some other state the welfare officer has the right of appeal to the 


state government in the event of dismissal and the decision of the government is final. In 
Bombay, the employer must only seek the advice of state government prior to the termination 


of his services. 


In the case of the Government of India, the welfare officer has the same 


protection as other civil service employees with the additional proviso that the power to 
remove or dismiss, subject to the rules, can be exercised only by the Minister of Labour. 
"6Proceedings of the Constituent Assembly of India (Legislative) 26 August, 1948. 
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legal strikes and lockouts and to help to bring 
about a peaceful settlement. The possible role 
of a conciliator was not lost sight of during 
the legislative discussions. One member 
advocated direct government appointment 
because, “when the government . . . appoints 
a man, his efficiency will be judged by the 
fact whether he is able to prevent any break 
of the industrial peace .. . .”* 

In addition to these duties, where he is 
asked to act as third force in the factory to 
bring about industrial peace, all states assign 
some duties which can be classified as 
“industrial relations” or “personnel” func- 
tions. These include such things as helping 
management formulate and interpret labour 
policies, handling grievances of workers 
advising on training, and encouraging the 
formation of various committees and co- 
operative societies among the workers. In 
some of the states he is to act as the negotiat- 
ing officer with trade unions and in some 
states, he must deal with wage and employ- 
ment matters. The realization that the 
personnel officer’s role was also part of the 
welfare officer’s job was probably influential 
in persuading the legislators to make him an 
employee of management rather than of 
government. 

In addition to all these functions the 
welfare officer is sometimes asked to assume 
what might be called “police” functions. 
This is brought out most clearly in two of 
the states where he is asked to detect and 
check bribery and corruption and to bring 
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such cases to the notice of the manager of the 
factory.® 


Qualifications of the Welfare Officer— 
What qualifications should a_ welfare 
officer have in order to play the roles of 
a social worker, a personnel or industrial 
relations manager, and a_ conciliator 
at one and the same time? In 1931 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India 
had recommended that factories employ 
a labour officer. They looked upon his role 
as primarily that of an employment officer, 
although they spoke of his also assuming 
welfare duties. The question of whether 
candidates for these posts needed any special 
qualifications was considered at that time. 
The Commission agreed that the potential 
labour officers should be carefully selected, 
but stated: “Special technical qualifications 
are not essential for the appointment though 
a general knowledge of the 
necessary.”® ‘The Commission placed more 
emphasis on personal characteristics: “Inte- 
grity, personality, energy, the gift of under- 
standing individuals and linguistic facility are 
The Com- 
mission recognized that such qualities are not 
automatically produced by a_ university 
education. “If the labour officer is of the 
right type, the workers will rapidly learn to 
place confidence in him and to recognize him 
as their friend.’”’'° was 
astute enough to refuse to say exactly what 
the “right type” how one acquires 
these desirable characteristics. 


processes is 


the main qualities required.” 


The Commission 


was, or 





"Ibid. 


8This specific duty is assigned in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. Whereas most states ask the 


welfare officer to “‘advise” or 


Madhya Pradesh, 
“ensuring the fulfilment of managements’ 


“advise and assist” 
of its obligations under the Factories Act; in Bihar, Government of India, Mysore 
the welfare officer is asked to assume the quasi-police functions of 


obligations. 


the factory management in the fulfilment 
and 


In spite of the wording of the 


rules, several welfare officers interviewed in Ahmedabad in January 1960, left the distinct 
impression that they conceived of their essential role as that of policing the plant to detect 


violations of the Factories Act and other such legislation. 


At the same time, they 


complained of their inability to do anything about violations once they discovered them. 
*9Report Royal Commission on Labour in India, London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 


1931, Cmd. 3883 p. 25. 
10]bid., p. 29. 
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For one reason or other, the states have 
chosen to specify formal educational require- 
ments for the labour welfare officers’ posts. 
The minimum qualification is a degree of a 
University which is recognized by the indivi- 
dual state government in this behalf, and 
each of the states maintains lists of the 
approved degrees and programmes. 


One can only speculate about why the 
states insist on these formal qualifications. 
Following the 1931 report of the Royal Com- 
mission, some cotton mills in Bombay and 
Jute mills in Calcutta began to employ labour 
officers on a voluntary basis. By 1942, the 
practice of employing these officers in the jute 
industry was extensive enough so that the 
Indian Jute Mills Association requested 
Calcutta University to provide some training 
programme for these officers. Courses begun 
in 1942 were restricted to labour welfare 
officers actually working in the jute mills and 
to men selected by the Association as trainees 
for future work.’ The training scheme was 
expanded in 1944 in response to a demand 
from the central government and _ several 
industries, and its existence was probably 
influential in setting the pattern of the 1948 
legislation and the requirement that candi- 
dates for the welfare officers post have some 
formal educational qualifications. 


The framers of the Act visualized the 
welfare officers as competent experts with an 
impartial and perhaps even a professional 
attitude. It may be that the idea of laying 
down formal educational requirements was to 
force management to recruit fresh blood into 
industry rather than passing these new jobs 
on to existing personnel who would, perhaps 
not be sympathetic with the newer ideas con- 
tained in the legislation. Then again, the 
idea of specifying minimum educational 
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requirements is traditional in India especially 
for positions mandated by legislation. This 
reliance on a formal degree and qualifications 
may be more widespread in India where pools 
of experienced people are not readily avail- 
able than in other countries with a longer 
industrial experience. 

In addition to the formal educational 
requirements, the only other qualification 
specified in the rules is linguistic facility. The 
most common provision is that the welfare 
officer have a knowledge of the regional 
language, or the language spoken by a 
majority of the workers in the factory. 

The Educational Programmes.—Although 
the rules of the Government of India 
recognize any degrees or diploma in 
social work granted by an Indian University 
established by law, the several states 
are more specific in requiring the candidates 
to be graduates of institutions listed 
in their rules. Most of the states list only 
Indian institutions. Andhra Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh, however, allow candidates 
from any foreign institution of repute which 
is approved by the state government, and 
West Bengal lists fifteen approved foreign 
institutions, all in the United Kingdom. 

A partial list of institutions recognized by 
the states is presented in Table I. These are 
classified into two groups; institutions offer- 
ing predominantly social work training, and 
other schools offering specialized courses in 
industrial relations and labour welfare. 
There are, of course, differences among the 
schools of each type in so far as their curricula 
are concerned, but the existence of the two 
types of approved institutions reflects the 
different concepts of the welfare officers’ role. 


One of the schools of social work is the 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences which is 
recognized in most of the states.12 The Tata 


11Prospectus, Indian Institute of Social Welfare and Business Management, (Calcutta 
University), 1953, p. 1. 
12Information about courses offered and degree requirements for the Tata Institute and the 
other institutions is from the handbooks or bulletins of the institutions listed in Appendix I. 
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Institute was started in 1936 as the Sir 
Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work and for a number of years was the only 
all-India institute for the post-graduate 
training of social workers, Its present 
curriculum, which dates back to 1951, is 
comprised of one year of basic courses and 
a second year of specialization courses, 
together with field work and research. 


The first year’s programme consists of 
14 courses meeting one or two hours a 
week. These include Anthropology and 
Sociology, Indian Social Problems, Psychology, 
Psychiatry, Welfare Economics and Social 
Research and Statistics. The remaining 
courses are more specifically oriented to 
social work theory and practice and include 
such offerings as The Moral and Civic 
Background of Social Work, Administration 
of Social Work, and courses in both case 
work and group work. Three additional basic 
courses are reserved for the second year, but 
the bulk of the student’s class-time during 
the second year is spent in his particular area 
of specialization. Students are permitted to 
take work in only one area of specialization 
which might be Family and Child Welfare, 
Medical and Psychiatric Social work, Com- 
munity Organization and Development, or 
as in the case of the potential welfare officer, 
Labour Welfare and Industrial Relations. 
The students choosing the labour welfare 
field would be obligated to take courses in 
Industrial Relations and Personnel Manage- 
ment, Labour Economics, Labour Welfare 
Administration, Industrial Psychology, Labour 
Legislation, together with some lectures on 
Industrial Medicine, Research in Labour 
Economics, and a Seminar in Labour. 


Supervised field work is required of all 
students. During the first year, this is of a 
general nature with the students being given 
assignments in case work, group work, and 
community organization settings. During 
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the second year, the students are placed 
according to their areas of specialization and 
they are also given a two-month block 


assignment with a firm or agency. Project 
reports are also required of all students. 


In the curriculum of the Tata Institute, 
roughly about half of the student’s time is 
spent on the basic courses in the social 
sciences and social work. A somewhat 
similar division of time is required at Kashi 
Vidyapeeth, Benaras, although that institu- 
tion includes some pre-professional courses 
during the first term. Other institutions, 
such as the P.S.G. School of Social Work, 
Coimbatore; Loyola College, Madras; 
Institute of Social Sciences, Agra University; 
Department of Sociology and Social Work, 
Lucknow University; the M.A. Social Work 
Programme of Andhra University, and the 
Delhi School of Social Work offer the same 
general programme, but with more concen- 
tration on the basic social work courses 
and correspondingly less on the field of 
specialization. 


In the Delhi School, for example, out of 
a total of 900 marks in the examination, 
600 are allocated for papers in the basic 
social sciences and social work areas, and 
100 marks are given for course work in the 
field of specialization. The person attempt 
ing to qualify for the labour welfare officer’s 
post would choose the optional paper in 
Labour Welfare and Personnel Management 
in which he would cover such topics as 
Labour Conditions and General Welfare, 
Personnel Management and _ Industrial 
Psychology, Labour Organization and 
Industrial Relations, and Labour Legisla- 
tion. He would also be required to do his 
field work in some industrial firm and trade 
union organization (100 marks), and write 
a project report (100 marks). A_ three 
month period of block field work is also 
required after he has passed the University 
examination. 
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Yet another pattern of training within the 
social work field is that offered by the 
Faculty of Social Work of the M.S. Univer- 
sity of Baroda and the Madras School of 
Social Work. In Baroda, some pre-profes- 
sional courses are offered along with the 
basic courses during the first term, but the 
bulk of the courses are professional or 
technical in nature. All twenty-five courses 
offered during the two years are compulsory 
with no options. Two courses are offered in 
Problems of Industrial Labour and _ these 
courses, field work in the labour welfare 
area, plus the student’s research project 
would constitute the extent of his possible 
specialization in labour welfare. 


At the Madras School of Social Work, the 
students normally take eighteen courses 
over the two-year period. Two courses are 
offered in Labour Legislation and one in 
Industrial Relations and Personnel Manage- 
ment. The student intending to become a 
welfare officer would presumably be obli- 
gated to take course work in various other 
fields such as Family and Child Welfare, 
Rural Welfare, etc. He would, of course, 
have the opportunity of specializing in his 
field work and project report. 


The second general type of training is 
that offered in programmes which are con- 
cerned principally with training candidates 
for labour welfare and industrial relations 
posts. As with the social work courses, there 
is a variety among these programmes, 
although all are characterized by an absence 
of emphasis on social work principles and 
techniques, and a greater concentration on 
industrial relations subjects. The Bombay 
Labour Institute, for example, requires the 
students to take six papers during a two- 
year period. Each paper counts for 100 
marks in the examination of the University 
of Bombay for the Diploma in Labour 
Welfare. These papers are; (1) Industries, 
Their Structure and Organization; (2) 
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Labour Economics, Statistics and Labour 
Administration; (3) Organization of 
Workers; (4) Industrial Hygiene and Psy- 
chology; (5) Industrial Sociology, and 
(6) Labour Legislation and Industrial 
Relations. In addition to these required 
papers, the student must visit various 
industrial concerns, unions, government 
departments, etc., both while in attendance 
at the Institute and during study tours. He 
must undergo periods of supervised practical 
work in government offices, labour unions, 
welfare centres and industrial establishments. 
In addition, he is required to complete case 
studies in home and factory settings. 


The Xavier Labour Relations Institute at 
Jamshedpur prepares students for the M.A. 
degree in Labour and Social Welfare of the 
University of Bihar and for a Diploma in 
Industrial Relations and Welfare. Both are 
two-year courses covering work in_ the 
fields of Labour Economics, Labour History, 
Sociology, Psychology, Industrial Manage- 
ment and Industrial Legislation. Students 
are required to undergo six months of field 
work and to submit a project report. The 
University School of Social Sciences of 
Gujarat University offers a similar pro- 
gramme leading to the Diploma in Labour 
Welfare. 


The Indian Institute of Social Welfare 
and Business Management of Calcutta 
University offers a diploma in Social Work 
and industrial relations courses mentioned 
above are two-year courses. The Indian 
Institute offers a one-year course and an 
intensive six-month course, Although labelled 
a diploma in social work, actually the course 
content is similar to the industrial relations 
programmes. Students are required to take 
eight papers, in subjects such as Sociology, 
Economics, Statistics, Psychology, Industrial 
Legislation, Personnel and Public Health 
Administration, plus practical work in these 
fields). As mentioned above, this is the 
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pioneer institution in the field of training 
welfare officers and the only one of the 
institutions which restricts admission to 
candidates who have been working as 
welfare officers and whose applications 
have been forwarded by their respective 
employers. 


The Labour Market for Labour Welfare 
Officers—The welfare officer’s post is evi- 
dently more lucrative and no doubt, students 
are attracted. Schools of social work report 
that class openings in this field or specializa- 
tions are filled first and students who are un- 
able to find an opening in the welfare officer 
specialization choose another field as a 
second choice. In part this may be due to 
the salaries offered. Five of the states and 
the Government of India specify the 
minimum salaries offered in their rules. 
Usually this is Rs. 200 per month as a basic 
minimum salary although the schedule in 
some states is higher.** In the city of 
Ahmedabad, most textile mills pay welfare 
officers according to the terms of a voluntary 
arbitration award governing salaries of mill 
technicians and officers. The labour welfare 
officers rank with the assistant managers, 
salesman and secretaries with a salary range 
of Rs, 225-10-275-15-335."* In general, it 
might be said that the welfare officers’ 
salaries compare favourably with those paid 
in the usual social work fields. 


There are other factors attracting 
students to prepare for these positions. 
Whatever the actual status of the welfare 
officer in the plant, the law confers upon 
him a formal status equivalent to that of 
department head, and this in itself is an 
attraction to the potential applicant. More 
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than that, however, the student looking for 
an occupation is often quite confused 
about future employment possibilities and 
the exact road he should choose to prepare 
himself for a particular position. There is 
a definiteness, perhaps an illusory defini- 
teness, about the preparation for the welfare 
officer post. The rules of the states require 
him to undergo a specific type of education 
from which he emerges as a qualified appli- 
cant, provided he has a knowledge of the 
local language. No industrial or other 
experience is required, and once on the job, 
he can assume the honorific, if not always 
meaningful, functions of promoting good 
relations between parties, adjusting diffe- 
rences between management and labour, etc. 


Ahmedabad plants report no lack of 
applicants when a post of labour welfare 
officer is advertised, although some mills 
complain that they would prefer allround 
persons with some industrial experience 
whom they could consider for future 
managerial positions, and that such appli- 
cants are not always forthcoming. This 
surplus of job applicants is characteristic of 
an economy with a high level of unemploy- 
ment, but it also reflects the imbalance 
between the number of persons being trained 
for these jobs and the number of job 
openings. 


As a conservative estimate, approximately 
500 persons who are trained more or less 
intensively as welfare officers graduate each 
year from the social work or industrial 
relations programmes.’> There are currently 
not more than 1200 welfare officers serving 
in industry and this estimate probably errs 





13Seven of the states mention salaries in their rules. Most commonly, only the minimum 
salary is specified. However in Bihar, and Uttar Pradesh, salary ranges are outlined for 
three grades of welfare officers. The grade is dependent upon the number of employees 


in the factory 


14Arbitration Award in the case of Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and The Ahmedabad 
Textile Technicians and Officers’ Union, Textile Labour Association, 17 October, 1958. 
15Based upon data supplied by schools and information about graduates contained in their 
handbooks, The conservative nature of this estimate is emphasized by the fact that the 


list of schools used is not a complete one. 
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on the generous side.*® Not all of these wel- 
fare officers are graduates of approved 
institutions since some of them have secured 
the benefits of the rules which allow state 
governments to relax the requirements for 
those already serving in these posts before 
the rules came into effect. However, all 
replacements for these persons will have to 
be graduates and qualified according to the 
regulations. 


It is difficult to predict accurately the rate 
of turnover among present welfare officers 
but the available evidence indiates that the 
prospects for promotion are not overly good. 
As one welfare officer stated, “If I were 
acting as a labour officer, I would have to 
know all of the laws and keep up with the 
court decisions on labour matters and then the 
management might consider me for the post 
of secretary or factory manager. But acting 
as a welfare officer, my chances of promotion 
are nil.’’ But if the prospects for advance- 
ment are not very good, at least the chances 
of dismissal are equally small. The rules of 
the states prevent arbitrary dismissal, and 
at the very least involve management in a 
certain amount of administrative red tape 
before the services of the welfare officer can 
be terminated. Of course, superannuation, 
death and disability will take their inevitable 
toll, but allowing for all these factors, plus 
promotions, voluntary quits, etc., it is likely 
that the turnover rate does not exceed 10% 
per year. Another 10% may be added to 
account for the growth factor due to new 
plants being started, old plants growing to 
the 500 employees and over group, and the 
extension of the state rules to new areas. 
All these factors would account for approxi- 
mately 240, let us say 250 vacancies 
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occurring each year for the post of welfare 
officer. This is in sharp contrast with the 
estimated figure of 500 persons being trained 
each year for these posts. 

Specific or General Training for Welfare 
Officers —The possible excess of 250 persons 
being trained each year puts a different light 
on the question of what constitutes the best 
type of training for a welfare officer. One 
out of every two students who enter the train- 
ing programmes will probably not find a 
position as a welfare officer. This casts doubt 
on the wisdom of training students only for 
the welfare officer’s post unless one adopts the 
Calcutta pattern of assuring students of their 
future positions before they are allowed to 
enroll in the course. 

The poor employment outlook suggests 
that it might be better to provide students 
in the field with a broad training which 
would enable them to qualify for related 
posts if openings for a labour welfare officer 
position do not become available. In the 
social work institutions, students are already 
oriented towards the general field of social 
work. In spite of their specialization or con- 
centration course, they would be more or 
less qualified for positions in other fields of 
social work. In the industrial relations 
institutes, graduates who failed to secure 
welfare officers’ posts could seek employment 
with government agencies, trade unions or 
factories in the field of personnel manage- 
inent or industrial relations. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to 
estimate the approximate number of 
potential openings in these fields and the 
number of persons currently being trained for 
these positions in courses other than those for 
labour welfare officers. Nor is it possible to 





16Based upon information supplied by some states and estimates made for authors. In 1952 
there were only 858 factories in India employing more than 500 workers. (Large Industrial 
Establishments in India, 1952, Ministry of Labour, Delhi, 1956). 

17Interview with labour welfare officer, Ahmedabad, January 1960. Several welfare officers 
interviewed said they would like to be promoted to personnel officer or factory manager 
but none of them were optimistic about their chances. 
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discuss here the types of general training 
which may be most suitable. However, an 
expanding welfare state like India which is 
embarked upon a dynamic programme of 
industrialization is likely to require a number 
of persons trained for general social work as 
well as a number of persons skilled in indus- 
trial relations matters. 


Even if employment opportunities for 
welfare officers as prescribed by law were 
ample, it would be difficult to know what 
type of training is necessary to prepare 
the future welfare officer. Presumably the 
social work training would prepare him for 
the task of “adjusting workers to their 
environment,” or in assisting management in 
the provision of amenities and welfare 
facilities.” More concentrated work in the 
industrial relations areas would probably 
better enable him to assist management in 
the formulation of labour policies or in the 
adjustment of disputes. Each of the pro- 
grammes, no matter how labelled, contains 
some admixture of both types of training. 
It would theoretically be possible to put 
together a composite programme which 
would be elestic enough to satisfy all require- 
ments for the post, but such a programme 
would probably constitute poor preparation 
for any other job. 
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There always remains the doubt whether 
any type of educational programme can 
prepare students for these posts. Welfare 
officers are not government employees; they 
have no independent authority to enforce 
their will in the factories. To be effective 
they must work through management and be 
able to persuade management to a particular 
couse of action. At the same time, whether 
they play the role of social worker, conciliator, 
or personnel officer, they must be effective in 
their relations with workers. All this calls 
for personal qualities and characteristics 
which are not necessarily produced by any 
type of formal education. It may be that no 
type of training or even combination of 
personal characteristics can prepare a person 
for the task in light of the fact that the welfare 
officer is called upon to play such con- 
tradictory roles. The ultimate solution may 
lie along the lines of a reexamination of the 
legislation and the rules to eliminate the 
inherent contradictions. 


In the meantime, the wise step would 
seem to be for the schools now training 
welfare officers to reorient their courses 
towards a more general type of training 
either in the field of social work or in the 
field of personnel management and _indus- 
trial relations. 


APPENDIX I 


ParTIAL List oF INSTITUTIONS 


RECOGNIZED For TRAINING LABOUR 


WELFARE OFFICERS UNDER RULES OF ONE oR More STATES 


Institutes offering courses with pre- 
dominantly Social Work content. 
1. Institute of Social Sciences, 
Agra University. 
2. Andhra University. 


3. Faculty of Social Work, 
M. S. University of Baroda. 

4. Kashi Vidyapeeth, Benaras. 

5. Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay. 
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6. 
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P. S. G. School of Social Work, 
Coimbatore. 


7. Delhi School of Social Work. 


8. University of Kerala. 


10. 
11. 
12. 


Department of Sociology and Social 
Work, Lucknow University. 


Madras School of Social Work. 
Loyola College, Madras. 
St. Xaviers College, Ranchi. 


Work may be done at Indian Welfare 
Institute of Social Order, Poona. 


13. 


Department of Labour and Social 
Welfare, Patna University. 


Institutions offering courses in Industrial 
Relations and Welfare. 


1. Bombay Labour Institute, 
University of Bombay. 
2. Indian Institute of Social Welfare and 
Business Management, 
Calcutta University. 
University School of Social Sciences, 
Gujarat University. 
4. Xavier Labour Relations Institute, 
Jamshedpur. 


So 


Source: Based upon information  sup- 
plied by the States and the rules issued in the 
official gazettes. 
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STATUS OF WOMEN IN TRIBAL COMMUNITIES IN INDIA 





B. M. Garo 





The author throws light on the position of tribal women in the various spheres of life. 


Mr. Carg holds an M. Sc. degree in Anthropology. He was sometime Investigator in the 
office of the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 


As we study the mode of life in the pre- 
historic civilisation, we find that man had 
always been the ruling authority. The 
extreme patriarchal type of family organi- 
sation has been prevailing in this world from 
the time man started his family life. Truly 
there had been a masculine world. Never 
doubting his superiority and wisdom, man 
had made rules for himself as well as for 
woman. He fixed the division of labour to 
suit himself, limited only by a few inexorable 
decrees of nature such as woman’s tem- 
porary handicaps during periodic cycles of 
menstruation, pregnancy and the nursing 
period. He is the superior authority of his 
family. His family is recognised by his posi- 
tion in the society. The social status of the 
woman is not due to her own merit but due 
to her position, as a daughter, wife or 
mother of some man. The position of a 
woman, in the social sphere, is an extremely 
fluctuating one and there can be no single 
rule explaining in full the comprehensive 
position of all the women in the society. In 
some respects, she is respected and given a 
high position but in many others she is 
relegated to a lower status. 

In the majority of the primitive societies 
studied so far, man has been found to be 
the supreme authority in family and reli- 
gious matters, in political affairs and in the 
division of labour. He chooses that part of 
the daily family work in which he is most 
interested and leaving the rest to the woman. 
His mastery has never been challenged. 


The status of woman can be determined 
by the role played by her in the spheres of 
the daily activities of the society, that is, the 
role played by her in the domestic, economic, 
social, political and religious spheres of the 
society. 

Domestic Sphere-—The maintenance of 
the household is the main duty of the 
woman. She may be called the manager 
of the house as a whole. Houses are built, 
and repaired by man and woman maintains 
them. In her domestic duties she has to 
work very hard and so she has got very 
little time for any leisure. Most of the tribes 
in India live in the innermost areas, that 
is, the hilly areas and jungles where they 
have to work very hard to survive. 


In her childhood a girl in her parents’ 
house has to assist her mother in her 
domestic affairs. Shri D. N. Kale has 
described the role played by the girl in her 
parents’ house among Agris. According to 
Shri Kale, an Agri girl of seven or eight, 
has to look after or nurse her younger 
brothers and sisters during the absence of 
her mother when she attends to her fields 
or has gone to bring firewood from the 
hills. An Agri girl, at the age of 11 or 12, 
is able to do all the household work with 
the responsibilities no less than of her 
mother. 


At the age of 16 or thereabout, after 
attaining puberty, she becomes a young 
woman, Before her marriage she shoulders 
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practically no household responsibilities. 
After marriage she goes to her husband’s 
house and begins her domestic life. Thus 
she becomes a_ responsible member of 
her household. In her husband’s house 
she has to get up early in the morning and 
her first duty is to bring water from 
distant rivers, falls, or springs. She fetches 
water, while the men folk in the house 
are in beds. In the hilly regions like that 
of Jaunsar-Bawar, the houses are constructed 
on the tops of the hills and the springs are 
generally at the foot of the hills. So the 
job of fetching water from the springs or the 
rivulets is very hard for a tender woman. 


Then she prepares food for the entire 
family. While the cooking is going on, she 
wakes up her husband and children. After 
finishing the morning meal she looks after 
the young children, gives them bath and 
then washes their clothes. In the noon, 
she looks after other household activities. 


Shri A. G. Mgcall has described the role 
played by a Lushai woman in his book 
entitled Lushai Hills on the Border of 
Burma. According to him, a Lushai woman 
is always very hard working and has got 
very little time available for any profitable 
leisure. She has got children of different 
ages. It is not unusual to see mothers who 
are pregnant, still having to feed their latest 
offspring at the breast. Even on the day of 
delivery, she has to do her domestic work. 
She does not willingly rest, even on account 
of delivery unless purchance she is in 
serious pain. 

From the above, it is clear that a woman 
is responsible to look after the household 
as a whole, and man takes no part in the 
management of the house. Even then she 
has to be guided by her husband who is 
recognised by the society as the main 
authority. 


Economic Sphere.—Most of the tribes of 
India depend on agricultural products. They 
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have also got subsidiary occupations like 
hunting, fishing, basket making and indus- 
trial labour in certain areas. Men and 
women are nearly equal participants in the 
agricultural pursuits. In a tribal area it is 
generally seen that while man ploughs his 
field, woman roots out the weeds and 
clears the field of undesirable plants. At the 
time of harvesting the crops in the field, 
the man harvests the crop and the woman 
ties it in bundles and carries it to the storing 
bins. In hilly areas the storing bins are made 
near the house and fields are far away from 
the house. While manuring the fields, the 
woman brings heavy loads of manure from 
distant places and man puts it in the field 
in a systematic way. 


Three types of cultivations are generally 
practised in India, viz., shifting axe cultiva- 
tion, terrace cultivation and plough cultiva- 
tion. Shifting axe cultivation is mostly 
practised by Nagas, Bhuiyas, Marias, Khonds, 
Baigas, etc. The process consists of felling 
trees and shrubs before the sowing season and 
then burning them and then covering the 
earth with a layer of ashes. In the sowing 
season, seeds are scattered on the ashes. In 
this process, the woman helps in felling trees 
and scattering seeds. 


Terrace cultivation is practised on the hill- 
slopes. The process consists of making small 
patches of plain lands by making terraces 
and then manuring them heavily. The 
woman helps in making terraces, manuring, 
weeding and harvesting. 


Plough cultivation is practised in the 
plains of India. Tribes like Bhils, Gonds, 
Mundas, Santals and Khasis indulge in such 
a cultivation. 


Tribal people, practising any of these 
three types of cultivation, have to work 
very hard to get their livelihood. After the 
harvesting season is over when the products 
of their hard labour have been stored in 
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storing bins, both men and women work 
hard to prepare the field for sowing the 
next crop. It is generally the duty of men 
to plough the field but in exceptional cases 
as among Ao Nagas, women may also plough 
the fields. Generally women are not allowed 
even to touch the plough. The women help 
in removing stones and undesirable plants 
from the fields. After cooking is over, she 
comes to the field with her children 
and then help her husband in the prepara- 
tion of the field. After the field has been 
prepared for the next harvest, their next 
duty is to irrigate it sufficiently. If it is the 
rainy season much of their labour is saved, 
otherwise they have to arrange for bringing 
water to their fields, In hilly areas, the 
fields are generally irrigated by rains but in 
exceptional cases when the rain water is in- 
sufficient they arrange to cut a side canal 
from the main water stream flowing near 
their village. In this process, both the sexes 
take part and do hard labour. Man digs the 
soil and breaks the hard stones and woman 
removes them and uses them in preparing 
the new terraces. : 


When the sowing season is over, they are 
relieved of their hard duties and then they 
take up subsidiary occupations like basket- 
making and weaving of mats, carpets, 
woollen rugs and cloth, etc. In all these 
subsidiary occupations woman is more 
industrious than the man. Baskets are moslty 
prepared by women. In Jaunsar, in the 
court-yard of every household of a village, 
woman may be seen preparing big and small 
baskets of different shapes. Men may be 
seen making mats and carpets. The tribes 
like Gujjars, Gaddis, etc., of Jammu & 
Kashmir, prepare durable and_ beautiful 
woolen shawls, cloth and carpets. Women 


spin the wool into thin and strong threads 
and the men work on looms and prepare 
the cloth. Women also do excellent embroi- 
dery work on the shawls. 
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Besides agriculture, some tribes like 
Kadars, Bhuiyas, Kharias, Birhors, Chen- 
chus, Paliyars, Paniyars, etc., practise food 
gathering, that is, they collect these edible 
roots, stems, leaves and tubers of wild vege- 
tation. It is generally the duty of the women 
to collect these edible plants. They wander 
from place to place in search of such 
food stuffs. 

Food-gatherers in India, belong 
bilateral society. A high degree of similarity 
of status between sexes is maintained. The 
economic process of food gathering allots 
similar tasks for both the sexes. Both sexes 
take part in both the main types of food- 
gathering, that is, collection of vegetables 
(tubers, roots, fruits and edible leaves) as 
well as in hunting of animals, fishing and 
collection of honey, But males tend to 
specialize in the hunting and females in the 
plant collection. 


to a 


There are certain other tribes in India 
who do not practise agriculture but their 
economy is centred around some other 
occupation. For example, Todas of Nilgiri 
hills are herdsmen, A major part of their 
economy is centred around their dairies. In 
this case, women are saved from hard work. 
They are regarded as unclean and are not 
allowed to take any part in the dairy 
operation. Men are entirely responsible for 
looking after the buffaloes, milking them 
and preparing butter and ghee. ; 

In tribal areas where industries or mills 
have been set up by the private or public 
sector, now-a-days, the main economy of the 
tribals is to do work as industrial labourers. 
Both the sexes do work from morning to 
evening and thus earn their livelihood. 


From the foregoing description of the 
Economic Sphere, it is clear that among 
tribals, both men and women work hard 
equally to earn their bread and thus take part 
in the struggle of their life. But it is seen 
that even then in patriarchal society, women 
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have not the same status as the men possess. 

Man is the master of the household and does 

not think the woman to be his equal partner 

in the struggle of life. 


Social Sphere.—Social status of the woman 
is fully dependent on the type of the society 
to which she belongs. In __ patriarchal 
society, as already stated, the social status of 
a woman is not due to her own merits but 
due to her position as a daughter, wife or 
mother of some man. In matriarchal society, 
the case is different, here the social status 
of woman is due to the preferential rights 
which she enjoys. These preferential rights 
refer specially to succession of family-titles 
or names and inheritance of property. Men 
in matrilineal societies do play important 
roles not only as husbands but also as 
mother’s brothers. Daughters belong to their 
mother’s families and remain generally in 
their own homes, also after marriage. 
Gurdon has stated that among Khasis (a 
matriarchal society) the father has no 
kinship with his children who belong to their 
mother’s clan. What he earns goes to his 
own matriarchal stock. Even at his death, 
his bones are deposited in the cromlech of 
his mother’s kin. He neither lives nor eats 
in his wife’s house but visits it only 
after dark. 


In partriarchal societies, the birth of a 
girl is generally an unwelcome event. Almost 
every where the boy is valued more than 
the girl. He is a permanent economic asset 
to the family. He lives with his aged parents 
after the marriage. He perpetuates the 
name of his father’s family. As he grows 
into adolescence and youth, he can offer 
valuable co-operation to his family, when it 
has either to defend itself or to attack an 
enemy. The girl on the other hand has no 
fighting value. But it is no doubt that a 
woman has potential military value, by 
giving births to sons, she contributes 


indirectly to the fighting strength and effi- 
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ciency to the community. But the primitive 
man cannot take such a long view of the 
situation. In actual fighting, he finds the 
woman a handicap rather than a help. He 
therefore, hardly even welcomes the birth of 
a girl. 

Among the advanced societies (Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians etc.) of India, the girls 
attaining the age of maturity are imposed 
upon by some restrictions. They are always 
checked so that they may not have sexual 
relations with any man. But by and large 
the tribal woman has.a wide freedom. She 
can go to a bazaar. She can visit her friends. 
She can dance and sing especially before 
marriage. She can laugh and joke with man 
without any reproach. All over tribal India, 
pre-marital relations are generally free, and 
much value is not set on virginity. Dormi- 
tories or youth houses are reported to be 
existent in nearly all the tribal societies of 
India. Tribes like Nagas, Hos, Oraons, 
Mundas, Bhuiyas, Gonds, Mathuvans, 
Kanikars, Murias, etc. have dormitories in 
their villages. Young boys and girls collect 
in the dormitories by the evening. They 
may be common, that is, shared by both the 
sexes as is seen among Murias (Gotul), or 
may be confined to one sex only, as are the 
Konyak’s Morang and Yo. Both boys and 
girls are members of a common dormitory. 
They collect there to dance, sing, play and 
to sleep for the night. The girls can have 
marital alliances with the boys. Grown up 
girls are often found to train younger boys 
in the art of love and sexual life. 


After marriage the tribal girls are subject 
to many restrictions. They cannot have free 
sex relations with every body. A wife has to 
observe a strict moral code. She cannot move 
freely. Even then there are a few tribes 
like Tharus who, according to Dr. 
Majumdar, are so much under the thumbs 
of their wives that they take no offence at 
her lax sex morals. 
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The system of bride-price is common 
among the tribal communities of India. It 
may be more or less and it usually depends 
upon the financial conditions of a society. 
It has been reported by Shri T. C. Das that 
among the Hos of Kalhan, high bride-price 
is demanded. ‘The result is that maidens 
aged 60 to 70 are a common sight in the 
Kolhan villages. It is due to the high bride- 
price that the girls do not get their male 
partners according to their own choice and 
so they have to get divorce after sometime. 


Generally, the husband is a year or two 
older than the wife. But among some tribes 
like Bondos, the girls prefer to marry 
younger boys. This is why they go on enjoy- 
ing in the dormitories even after marriage. So 
they have polyandry, the reason for which 
is that the wife grows old too soon and the 
husband is still a boy, finds himself wanting 
a sexual and social companion near to his 
own age. On the other hand, Kadars marry 
a girl many years younger than themselves. 
According to Dr. U. R. Ehrenfels, the death 
rate of women has increased on account of 
contact with the different factors of modern 
civilization which do not suit to their envi- 
ronments. So the lack of supply in, and the 
consequently increased demand for marriage- 
able women has not led to any improvement 
of the position of woman but to the introduc- 
tion of child marriage by which every 
young widower or unmarried boy tries to 
secure a child wife. Thus sexual intercourse 
with the child wife results in the serious 
damage to the girl’s health and even in death 
and also a general lowering of the social 
position. 

After marriage, when the young girl goes 
to the husband’s house, she is imposed upon 
by so many restrictions or taboos. Restric- 
tions imposed on woman at different times, 
that is, daily routine, days of pregnancy, 
menstruation period, etc., are different. 
These taboos may be protective or preven- 
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tive or productive. Nearly in all over the 
tribal India, woman is not allowed to plough 
the field, though she is permitted to take 
part in almost all other agricultural 
processes. They must not climb trees or the 
roof of a house, or place carrying a pole 
over their shoulders. They may not cut the 
tall trees in the clearings. They may dance 
but not beat the drums or use any musical 
instruments other than the jew’s_ harp. 
Nearly all tribes of India prohibit women 
from taking liquor. Some tribes like Kamars, 
Kharias, etc., allow the women to take 
liquor at the time of marriages. Then there 
are food taboos on women. According to the 
tribal customs, fowl, pig, bear and wild cat 
are forbidden to women. During the 
menstruation period a woman is regarded 
as most unclean. She is not allowed to cook 
for the family. In some cases she has to 
live in a separate house during the days of 
menstruation. But exception is found among 
the Orissa tribes like Saora, Gadaba and 
Bondo, among whom woman does not 
observe any restriction in menstruation 
period. She can cook and go to the 
temple. During the months of pregnancy, 
a woman has very few duties. She 
should not go out of the house during 
an eclipse and is supposed to observe some 
simple rules of diet. She may not take 
certain fruits which may make the child 
dribble later on. 


Divorce is quite common among the 
tribes of India. The grounds for divorce 
are sterility of woman, her quarrelsomeness 
and adulterous nature and her laziness. Both 
men and women have equal rights of divorce. 
A woman may take divorce due to the 
insanity of her husband, adulterous nature 
or his drunkness. If a man leaves his wife, 
the wife may be remarried and her second 
husband has to pay a sum of money 
to her first husband who has got every right 
to ask for any amount. If the wife takes 
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divorce she will have to pay back the bride 
price to her husband. If she is pregnant at 
the time of divorce it is her husband’s duty 
to give her monetary help during this time 
and has to take all liabilities of the child 
upto the age of 5 years. Generally, a 
pregnant lady is not divorced. 


Political Sphere.—Political organisation of 
a people is the complex of institutions by 
which law and order are maintained in the 
society and also the institutions by which the 
integrity of a group is maintained in rela- 
tion to neighbouring communities of a 
similar kind and protected against attack 
from without. It also embraces the legal 
institutions by which juridicial rights of 
every member of the society are safeguarded 
and his juridicial obligations enforced. It 
also includes military organisations by which 
an offensive or defensive action is taken 
against the enemies who threaten the inde- 
pendence of the society. 


A tribal political organisation is a very 
simple one. These people have not got such 
a high sense of developing a full-fledged 
political unit with a definite constitution of 
its own. They mostly have a_ simple 
panchayat system with the headman of the 
whole territory. Under the headman are 
other officials for performing various political 
duties like defence of the territory, etc. In 
every village, there is a headman of the 
village called ‘Mukhia’. They have got 
a definite set of rules and regulations for all 
the social activities like marriage, death and 
disposal of the dead, for festivals, for agri- 
culture, for hunting, etc. In every activity, 
the headman of the village takes the leading 
part. Some of the tribes who have come in 
cultural contact with the advanced people 
have got their panchayat system organised 
in a pattern set up by the Government 
of India. 


It is very surprising that in all these 
political activities, woman cannot take any 
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part. She is not allowed even to vote while 
the elections are going on. The headman 
of the family has got the sole responsibility 
of taking part in all the political activities. 


It is the human tendency to have some- 
thing for which he can claim that it is his 
own property, no matter, it may be less or 
more. Most tribes of India are poor and 
their financial conditions are not good. Their 
property consists of their agricultural fields, 
cattle, houses and household things. 


In all the patriarchal tribes of India, no 
property is inherited by the woman. A girl 
before marriage, is brought up by her 
parents and in case the parents are dead, 
by her brothers. If the parents are dead 
the property is divided among all the 
brothers and the brother holding charge of 
providing food and clothing to the un- 
married sister is given some extra share in 
the property which is again divided after 
the marriage of this sister. After marriage, 
a woman has got no right of getting any 
share in her parental property. The centre 
of interest and affection of the woman 
naturally shifts to her new home. She 
becomes more and more immersed in her 
own family and children and has got no 
opportunity of noticing the financial transac- 
tions of her father’s family. The present 
position in these patriarchal societies, is very 
unfair to the woman. She has no share in 
her patrimony and so her conditions become 
pitiable if her husband abandons her and 
contracts a second marriage or takes to 
vicious life. 


The case is quite opposite in the 
matriarchal societies. Here the woman is the 
head and source and the only bond of union 
of the family. She is the only owner of real 
property and through her alone is inheritance 
transmitted. The father has no kinship with 
his children who belong to their mother’s 
clan. What the father earns, goes to his own 
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matriarchal stock and at his death his bones 
are deposited in the cromlech of his mother’s 
kin. He neither lives nor eats in his wife’s 
house but visits it only after dark. After her 
death, her whole property is divided among 
her daughters and no share is given to the 
sons. What her sons earn will go to her 
daughters. 


Religious Sphere-——Let us now consider 
the status and privileges which the religion 
accords to the woman. Among tribal peoples, 
the religious rites and privileges are valued 
most highly. The social status of an indivi- 
dual is vitally connected with the place which 
religion accords to him in its rites and 
rituals. Privileges accorded or denied to 
woman by religion, will therefore, throw 
a light on their position in society. Among 
most peoples, literate or illiterate, belief 
in supernatural, or super-normal or mystical 
forces of the universe does undoubtedly 
comprise the core of religious belief. Almost 
all the tribes in India believe in supernatural 
powers and have got different Gods and 
Godesses who control the universe. They 
distinguish two component elements in the 
religious field; one is the sacred part and 
other is profane part. According to 
Durkheim, the sacred part consists of what 


has been termed religion and the profane 
part of magic or primitive science. 


Among all the patriarchal tribes of India, 
woman is not allowed to take any part in 
religious activities. They are regarded as 
unclean. They cannot take part in sacrifices 
offered to deities. But the matriarchal tribes 
allow the woman to take part. Among 
Khasis, the daughters, especially the youngest 
one, have got monopoly over the deities of 
the house. Only they can worship the deities. 
Men can only assist them. 


Among all the Indian tribes, there is a 
strong belief in the existence of sacred prac- 
titioners of witchcraft. Both men and women 
take part in this art, but a woman in the 
initial stage, is not allowed to be a practi- 
tioner of witchcrafts. But by some other way, 
if she begins practising this art she is 
feared. Among Santals, women have a 
monopoly over this art, forming secret 
societies which meet in the middle of the 
night. Such women can cause much harm. 
They can influence Bongas by their feminine 
charm and make them do their bidding. They 
can also cause disease and death by consum- 
ing the liver of the victim. Hence they are 
regarded as dangerous antisocial elements. 
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In the study of complex human behaviour, the researcher is confronted with many 


problems. 


People behave with suspicion and antagonism when they are asked to define 


their attitude towards the minority groups, political beliefs, etc. 


The author has made an attempt to bring out the relative importance of projective 
technique as research tool in the study of complex social behaviour. 


Mr. Kumar is attached to the Industrial Psychology Section of the Indian Institute 


of Technology, Kharagpur. 


Introduction.—Since the social scientist is 
directly or indirectly concerned with the 
study of complex human behaviour on 
psychological, sociological or anthropological 
lines, he is quite likely to face certain 
difficulties in eliciting the necessary infor- 
mation for his purpose. The moment he 
steps in the community, he encounters many 
problems that are unknown to him. The 
people may behave with suspicion and 
antagonism if he enquires about such crucial 
and controversial issues, such as their atti- 
tudes towards minority groups, their political 
beliefs, their caste and other prejudices and 
so on. In such cases, the investigator must 
give serious considerations to disguise his 
technique for measurement and diagnosis 
in order to avoid suspicion and antagonism 
which may, otherwise, lead to a break-down 
of his research programme. 


In situations, where the people are co- 
operative and willing to voice their attitudes 
and opinions freely and frankly, the investi- 
gator may be confronted with the problem 
of those individuals who are unable to 
articulate their attitudes and opinions. Even 
in those rare cases, where a group is willing 
to co-operate and is also capable of articulat- 


ing its attitudes and opinions, the research 
worker may still find it necessary to use 
disguised techniques for his investigation. 
For example, an individual may possess 
mutually contradictory attitudes, and one of 
these. two may appear at the level of 
awareness depending on the nature of the 
immediate situation. In other instances, he 
may be totally unaware that he possesses 
certain attitudes, which may appear at the 
behavioural level but not at the verbal level. 
Thus the response of an individual to a 
question depends upon his willingness to 
reveal himself and his understanding of 
himself. 


A variety of projective tests have been 
devised to overcome these limitations and 
to make possible the collection of data, 
particularly when the subject-matter under 
investigation is likely to arouse resistance and 
antagonism in the respondents. 


Nature and Development  Projective 
Techniques.—‘Projection’ is a term very 
much in use in present day clinical, dynamic 
and social psychology. The term was first 
used by Freud’ in 1894. He defines it as 
a process of ascribing one’s own drives, 
feelings and sentiments to people or external 
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objects. It is a sort of defence mechanism 
which permits oneself to be unaware of these 
undesirable phenomena in him. A similar 
definition of projection has also been given 
by Healy, Bronner & Bowers.* According to 
them, the projection is “a defence process 
under the sway of the pleasure principle 
whereby the ego thrusts forth on the external 
world unconscious wishes and ideas which, 
if allowed to penetrate into the consciousness, 
would be painful to the ego.” Bellak® gives 
a more elaborate account of the concept of 
projection. He views it as a process through 
which a person reflects his inner self on to 
external objects; as his experimental subjects 
projected the feelings of joy in their post- 
hypnotic stories to T. A. T. cards. The term 
‘projection’, at present refers to the 
mechanism of thrusting forth both the un- 
conscious, undesirable feelings and ideas and 
the conscious ones on to the external objects. 


Bellak (1944) has recently developed a 
new concept of ‘apperception’ for projection 
which seems more adequate and operational 
in the development of projective theory. It 
is defined as an organism’s meaningful inter- 
pretation of a perception. It is the process 
by which new experience is assimilated to 
and transformed by the residuum of the past 
experience to make it a meaningful whole. 
The residuum is termed as ‘apperceptive 
mass’. It helps us to assume that there may 
be a hypothetical process of non-interpreted 
perception (objectively realistic perception) 
and that every subjective interpretation 
(apperceptive distortion) betrays the under- 
lying personality dynamics of the perceiver. 
Instead, we can also establish operationally 
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a pure, objective definition of a stimulus on 
which a majority of subjects agree. For 
instance, the majority of subjects agree that 
card No. 1, of T. A. T. shows a boy with a 
violin. Now taking this perception as a 
morm, any apperceptive distortion can be 
interpreted accordingly. 


In these projective tests, a number of 
ambiguous stimuli (like, Rorschach ink- 
blots, T. A. T. cards) are presented to the 
subject and he is asked to interpret them in 
the manner he likes. It is assumed that the 
interpretation of these’ stimuli by the testee 
will projectively betray his own drives, 
feelings, attitudes, etc; that is, the residuum 
of his past and present experience. 


Projective Techniques and Social Re- 
search—With the realisation that the 
informants will not or may not reveal their 
attitudes, ideas feelings, opinions and pre- 
judices, the research worker may find these 
projective tests more and more _ useful 
amongst the methods available for the 
collection of data. 


The Rorschach and T. A. T. are the two 
most widely used projective tests. The 
T. A. T. is a technique for investigating the 
interpersonal adjustment of the subject. It 
consists, in its present form, of a series of 
31 pictures. The subject is required to tell 
the stories about the situations represented 
in these cards. The assumption is that the 
subject will project himself by identifying 
with the hero in his stories. Proshansky* was 
one of the first to employ T. A. T. type of 
pictures in the study of social attitudes. 
Adorno® finds it effective in the study of 
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‘authoritarian personality’ using it with few 
specially designed cards to uncover attitudes 
towards minority groups. Caudill® finds it 
fairly helpful in the study of acculturation 
process—a comparative study of Japanese- 


born and American-born Japanese. Henry’ 
reports fairly differentiating contrasts 
between Hopi and Navaho T. A. T. 
records. Srivastava, Kumar and Misra® 


have also used the modified T. A. T. 
card to study the effect of community 
development programmes on the village 
people regarding their interpersonal adjust- 
ment. The test thus may be recommended 
specially when the investigator is interested 
in comparing the interpersonal adjustment 
of the peoples of different culture groups. 


Cook® has developed a similar test, named 
“The Human Relation Test” to study inter- 
group relations. It consists of ten drawings, 
each depicting an ambiguous situation of 
intergroup contact. For example, one picture 
presents a scene with a white player lying 
on the floor and a Negro standing above him. 
The subjects are to make short stories about 
each. An investigator, with slight modifica- 
tions, may find the test useful in the study 
of the intergroup attitudes in our society. 


Rorschach Ink-blot test may also be used 
to study the culture groups. Lewis’? has 
employed it to study the imaginative 
behaviour of tribal peoples. He finds the 
Saulteaux people to be more imaginative 
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than the Tepoztlans. Similarly, Kaplan’ 
finds it differentiating well between Zuni and 
Navaho veterans and non-veterans. Asthana’* 
has also employed this test in his study of 
Indian (Hindi) social organisation. The test 
may be very useful in situations where the 
investigator is interested in the study of 
deeper personality dynamics of the people. 


The ‘sentence completion’ is another pro- 
jective technique which may be used with 
ease in the study of attitudes, aspirations, 
opinions, etc. It assumes that the person 
will project himself while completing the 
incomplete sentences. Srivastava, Kumar 
and Misra (1959) have used it to study 
attitudes and opinions of the villagers toward 
Government Development Schemes and 
Panchayat. The incomplete sentences used 
in the investigation, such as 


(i) The object of the development 
EIN 6h adh ary sateen h Nona as 


(ii) The Govt. officials are............ 
(iii) The aim of Village panchayat is 


(iv) Govt. is introducing development 
I Tira cknvartntacaaes 


were found quite effective in eliciting such 
information. 


The ‘indirect questioning technique’ may 
also be found useful in the study of attitudes, 
opinions and prejudices. The underlying 
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assumption is that the respondent will 
identify himself with the other person in the 
question and thus his answer will reflect his 
own attitudes and opinions. Getzels’* has 
used this indirect questioning technique in 
the study of prejudice. He reports that his 
indirect questions yielded more expression of 
hostility toward Negroes that did the direct 
ones. Srivastava, Kumar and Misra (1959) 
have also found it useful in the study of 
attitudes of the village people. 


Fromme™ has used the ‘Cartoon Test’ to 
study the opinions of people towards war. 
Some political cartoons with four alternative 
captions were presented to the subjects who 
were required to select the captions which 
they regarded as being most appropriate 
ones. The choice made by them served as 
a rough measure of their opinions. 


Brown’® has employed a modified form of 
the ‘Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Test’ to 
study the ethnic attitudes. His test includes 
a number of pictures in which Negroes or 
Jews frustrate whites or non-Jews or other- 
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wise. The subject has to fill out a blank 
space indicating what the frustrated person 
will reply. The type of reply is considered 
to be indicative of his attitudes toward the 
question. He finds it fairly effective in 
eliciting such information. 


Conclusive Remarks.—The preceding dis- 
cussion of projective tests, though not 
exhaustive does throw some light on the way 
in which these tests may be used for studying 
complex social behaviour. But, unfortu- 
nately, because of certain limitations, their 
use at a research teol is not yet fully 
developed. First, their analysis and interpre- 
tation require specialised training on the 
part of the investigator. Secondly, it is fairly 
difficult to establish the reliability and 
validity of the data by usual statistical pro- 
cedures, and thirdly, the non- availability of 
norms for non-western culture. With careful 
and intelligent handling, an investigator may 
find these devices quite useful in eliciting 
information about attitudes, values, preju- 
dices and opinions, ordinarily not revealed by 
other direct methods. 
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THE UNMARRIED MOTHER AND HER CHILD 





Illegitimacy is a major source of human 
misery which often outlives those responsible 
for its occurrence. The extent of the 
problem is indicated by the fact that of all 
the 65,000 children in the care of local 
authorities about half are illegitimate. Their 
chances of death in the first year of life are 
considerably higher than those of legitimate 
children and among those who survive an 
excessive proportion become delinquent. 
These facts leave no doubt that illegitimacy 
presents a formidable challenge to the health 
and welfare services. 


Despite the difficulties facing researchers 
in this field there are in fact few aspects 
that have not at some time been the subject 
of study. Apart from sociological and 
epidemiological investigations, ‘there are 
numerous reports on the psychology of un- 
married mothers and casework studies under- 
taken during the period of pregnancy and 
immediately after the birth. Most of these, 
however, are problem-centred studies in 
which the client’s participation is mainly 
determined by the circumstances in which 
she is compelled to seek help for herself and 
her baby. 


Recent studies””**’*’® indicate that after 
a few years a substantial proportion of un- 
married mothers make a good adjustment 


and are able to provide a stable home for 
their children. Others experience consi- 
derable difficulties and need assistance if 
serious harm to their children is to be 
avoided. It must however be recognized that 
important though these findings are, they 
are, also somewhat superficial and lacking 
in that degree of detail which might help 
to explain more precisely how and why it 
is that some mothers are able to overcome 
their difficulties while others fail. The need 
for large scale studies of the attitudes of un- 
married mothers and particularly their 
families, after the immediate crisis has been 
resolved, have long been recognized, but 
until recently this was considered far beyond 
the resources of any of the interested organi- 
zations. Indeed, it is extremely difficult to 
suggest how this might be accomplished by 
any of the conventional research procedures. 


This was the position when, in October, 
1957, the Editor of the B.B.C. ‘Woman’s 
Hour’ programme invited two speakers to 
discuss the problems of advising an un- 
married mother on how best to provide for 
her child. Mrs, Janet McLeod, ‘as an 
ordinary, interested woman’ and a mother, 
said that ‘there must be cases where adoption 
would seem to be in the best interests of the 
child and of its mother.’ Her argument was 
that it was better for the child to be brought 
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up by eager adoptive parents than by an 
‘unwilling or an at least involuntary single 
mother’. Of the three courses of action open 
to an unmarried mother, to bring up the 
child herself, to give it away after nursing 
and loving it, and to part from it at its 
birth, Mrs. McLeod said she would not 
discourzge the first, was against the second 
and in favour of the third. In her view 
however, it should be made much easier for 
unmarried mothers, if they wish, to part 
from their babies at birth. 


In turn, Miss Isobelle Granger, General 
Secretary of the National Council for the Un- 
married Mother and her Child, argued that 
there was a good deal of confused thinking 
about ‘panaceas’ for illegitimacy. ‘I expect’, 
she went on, ‘there are still people alive who 
believe in the punitive or therapeutic in- 
fluence of the child over the wayward 
mother—just as at the other extreme, there 
are those who believe that the mother can 
only be helped to get back into normal life, 
and the child can only be given a normal 
life through adoption.’ In Miss Granger’s 
experience the unmarried mother’s wish was 
varying, ephemeral, will-o’-the-wisp. ‘It may, 
on rare occasions, be never to see the child, 
it may be to love and keep the child born 
of a precious relationship which is past, it is 
more likely a struggle between fear of the 
future, a wish to forget the past, and a 
certainty that there never has been and never 
will be happiness again.’ 


‘It is a common occurrence’, said Miss 
Granger, ‘for the family of the girl, when 
they have had a little time to get used to the 
idea, to stand by her and to care for the 
child whilst she is unable to do so, Nor 
must we forget that subsequent marriage may 
well provide a home and two loving parents 
for the child.” Her conclusion was: ‘None 
of us can claim to have found an ideal 
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solution, as adoption is sometimes claimed 
to be. The best we can do is to help these 
troubled mothers to find the best way out of 
what is bound, in most cases, to be a bad 
job for themselves and their children.’ 


As a result of this exchange of views, 
‘Woman’s Hour’ received some hundreds of 
letters from listeners. Some supported 
Mrs. McLeod and others Miss Granger, but 
all of them, almost without exception, stated 
their opinion vigorously and with deep 
conviction, often from their own personal 
experience as unmarried mothers, or as 
parents, relatives or close friends of them. 


In to the enormous corres- 
pondence and the strong feelings expressed, 
‘Woman’s Hour’ put on a special ‘Reading 
Your Letters’ programme which in turn 
provoked even more letters. At my request 
made on the grounds of the value to child 
welfare the Editor of ‘Woman’s Hour’ con- 
sented to allow me to see a selection of the 
correspondence, much of which had already 
been broadcast, the names and addresses of 
the writers being withheld. There were letters 
from unmarried mothers; letters from their 
relatives, mainly mothers and sisters; and 
those from other interested listeners. This 
last group contained letters from women who 
were themselves illegitimate or adopted or 
adoptive parents as well as those writing 
without any personal interest except a point 
of view which they felt worth contributing. 
The common element in nearly all letters was 
a firmly held point of view for or against 
adoption. By a large majority unmarried 
mothers themselves were vehemently opposed 
to adoption and strongly in favour of caring 
for their own babies. This opinion was shared 
by young unmarried mothers as well as the 
older ones whose children were now grown 
up. Relatives were much less decided about 
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who were unmarried mothers revealed that 
two years of the baby’s birth. 
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what was really best for mother and child. 
A number of them had helped to persuade 
a daughter or a sister to part with the baby 
and now had grave doubts about the wisdom 
of this decision which seemed so sensible at 
the time. On the other hand, unlike the 
unmarried mothers or the relatives, interested 
listeners were overwhelmingly in favour of 
adoption as soon as possible. Many of them 
felt that over-emphasis of the needs of the 
unmarried mother had too often been allowed 
to obscure what really best for 
the child. This point of view was most 
strongly held by adoptive parents. 


was 


All those who mentioned the matter were 
convinced that when an unmarried mother 
had decided not to keep her baby, breast- 
feeding shou!d not be insisted on. Most of 
those writing were also in favour, in these 
cases, of taking the baby from the mother 
at the earliest possible moment. The follow- 
ing examples give some indication of the 
feelings in these letters: 


An Unmarried Mother 


‘I_ was in a Mother-and-Baby Home 
when my son was born four months ago. 
While I was there one of the other girls 
had her baby adopted. To force her to 
feed her baby for six weeks knowing full 
well that she was going to part with it was 
a cruel and heart breaking thing to do. I 
will not forget her misery for as long as 
I live. 


‘I do not know whether I have done 
right in keeping my baby but I know I 
could never part with him now.’ 


An Unmarried Mother 


‘My daughter is eight weeks old and we 
have been separated for a fortnight. If 
only I could have parted with her when 
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we left hospital on the eighth day it would 
have been so much easier than living 
together in a Mother-and-Baby Home. 


‘I had to choose between my family and 
my baby, whom I placed in a foster-home, 
and came home in a hopeless attempt to 
win the support of my parents who insited 
on adoption. 


‘If only I hadn’t lived for five weeks in 
that home where nothing, but babies, was 
discussed, where there was nothing to do 
but look after one’s baby, where all one 
heard was the other girls’ plans for keeping 
their babies, the dreadful heartbreak I am 
suffering now would not be hard to bear.’ 


An Interested Listener 


‘Making an unmarried mother feed and 
look after her baby for six weeks is putting 
over-much pressure on her to keep her 
child. The emotional upset of the first 
six weeks after birth are trying enough for 
any normal mother without the terrible 
anxiety of not knowing what is to be her 
future. 


‘A matron of a Mother-and-Baby 
Home said to me recently, “It may be 
hard on the girls, but it keeps them away 
from the men afterwards”. Surely this 
attitude is a most unfortunate remnant of 
our harsh puritanical background.’ 

A Midwifery Sister 


‘In common with most hospitals we 
insisted that unmarried mothers should 
care for and feed their own babies whether 
they wanted to or not. 


‘I accepted this practice but now, being 
married and having two babies of my own, 
I realize what a lot of misery and heart- 
break must have been caused by our 
ignorance,’ 
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Although these letters left no doubt about attitudes, are presented without further 
the very strong objection which writers had comment : 
about moral force being used to compel a An Unmarried Mother 
reluctant unmarried mother to feed and care 
for her own baby, few, it must be said 
appeared to appreciate the practical impli- 
cations of any alternative policy. If the 
mother cannot or will not care for her baby 
until a permanent arrangement is made, 
who will? And exactly how is this to be 
achieved in a Mother-and-Baby Home, the 
large majority of which are run by voluntary 
organizations with limited financial resour- 
ces? In fact, only three suggestions were 
made. One was that abortion should be 
made freely available to those who desire 
it. Another was that it should become 
possible legally to adopt a baby from birth 
even before the mother had a chance to see 
it. And one writer reminded us that 


‘I went into the Mother-and-Baby 
Home determined to have my _ baby 
adopted. Even after he was born, I 
refused to have anything to do with him 
and was very miserable. But on the day 
before the adoption papers were to be 
signed I changed my mind and have 
never regretted it. 


‘When my son was 18 months old I met 
my husband and we have been married 
now for over a year. My son was legally 
adopted by my husband. They get on 
wonderfully well together and strangely 
enough they even look alike. I also have 
another baby and we are really a very 
happy family. 


orphanages were designed exactly for this ‘I often think, though, that had it not 
purpose. It is perhaps an interesting sign been for the six weeks of waiting, I would 
of the times that there were no others in be suffering the same agony as those poor 
favour of placing a young baby in a Home. girls who did not wait, lost their babies, 


and regretted it ever since.’ 
There was, in many other letters, a clear 4, Unmarried Mother 

indication that recent propaganda stressing 
the importance of a stable mother-child 
relationship from the earliest year of life 
had already become incorporated in, as it 
were, the folk-lore of child care. A num- 
ber of writers emphasized that it is best for 
the child to be brought through the early 
stages of infancy with continuous care from 
his own mother or, failing this, an adoptive. 
mother should take the child as soon as 
possible after birth. On the other hand it 
was argued with equal force that an un- 
married mother should never be rushed into 
parting with her baby until she had ample 
time to make up her own mind. Since, 


‘My parents insisted that my baby 
should be adopted. But for the six weeks 
he was in my care I fed, washed, and loved 
him as any mother would so that at least 
he would be just as perfect for his new 
mother as he was for me. 

‘When the time came I let him go with- 
out qualms, knowing that it was best for 
him. At least I had the satisfaction of 
bringing a healthy baby into the world 
and the consolation that he had gone to 
brighten the lives of a childless couple who 
would love him just as I did.’ 


An Unmarried Mother 


these irreconcilable points of view provide ‘At the age of 16, almost 30 years ago, 
the basis for one of the most perplexing and I was an unmarried mother. I tried hard 
controversial problems of child care, the to keep my son and did so for six years 


following letters, illustrating these differing but in the end it became too much for me 
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and they had to take him away for 
adoption. 


‘Eventually I married a very fine man 
who knew all about my sorrow but never 
once reproached me. We have four 
children of our own, now grown up and 
doing well in the world. Life has been 
good to us but I can honestly say that not 
a day has passed without my grieving for 
my firstborn. No one will ever know what 
I have suffered inside or what I would 
give to see him and hear him say “Hello! 
Mum”,’ 

An Illegitimate Child 


‘I was nine when my mother married. 
Before that we had a hard time together 
going from job to job and dozens of 
different lodgings. 


‘I took my father’s name because he did 
not want it known that he had married 
a woman with an illegitimate child. He 
did not take kindly to me and has always 
been very jealous of any attention my 
mother showed me. 


‘My worst humiliation came when I 
left school and had to produce a birth 
certificate giving only my mother’s maiden 
name. Even today, and I occupy a very 
responsible position, I am overwhelmed 
with shame and misery when I have to 
produce my birth certificate. 


‘Let me confess, I still hate my mother 
for bringing me into the world and for 
making me so different to other girls. At 
least she might have had me adopted and 
given me the benefits of parents who 
really wanted me.’ 


An Adopted Child 


‘My mother was not married when I 
was born and soon afterwards I was 
adopted. My parents were very good to 
me but never concealed the truth about 
my origin, 


‘I am now very happily married with 
two beautiful babies of my own, but the 
longing which I have always had, to meet 
my real mother, is now stronger than ever.’ 


A Foster-Mother 


‘It seems to be assumed that the un- 
married mother has only two choices, to 
keep the baby or to give it up for adop- 
tion. No mention has been made of 
placing the baby in a foster-home. 


‘This appears to me to have many ad- 
vantages. The mother retains responsi- 
bility for her child by her payments and 
her right to see the child regularly. The 
child has the care and comforts of a home 
and generally speaking a double dose 
of love. 


‘Perhaps an even greater advantage is 
that fostering permits the mother to delay 
taking an irreversible decision while in an 
exceptional emotional state.’ 


A Foster-Mother 


‘There should be some form of control 
over an unmarried mother who takes her 
child away from a good foster-home. I 
could give many examples but perhaps 
the following one will serve to illustrate 
what I mean. 


‘Kenneth came to me at six weeks and 
remained for two years when he was taken 
away to another foster-mother who charg- 
ed less for her services. His parents, 
though living together, are not married to 
each other because the man, for religious 
reasons, cannot get a divorce. Their 
occasional visits were never very happy 
for any of us. The father was always 
very stern and critical; mother, on the 
other hand, was invariably unreliable and 
inconsistent. She would either shower the 
child with sweets and toys and smother 
him with affection, or smack him for 
naughtiness or even fail to come when 
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she promised faithfully to take him out. 
Kenneth, normally a very good-natured 
baby, was very disturbed following his 
mother’s visit and often soiled himself 
afterwards. 


‘The new foster-mother could not put 
up with Kenneth’s soiling and wetting or 
his parents’ interference and asked the 
Children’s Officer to take him away. I 
must confess that it breaks my heart to 
think what Kenneth has now come to, he 
was such a happy and loving little boy 
when I had him.’ 


‘Knowing what we do about the psycho- 
logical benefits of breast-feeding and the 
great need of the newly-born for their 
mothers’ closeness and warmth, surely it is 
for the mother, desiring to give her child 
the best start she can, not to consider 
whether her own suffering is to be increas- 
ed, but to make this self-sacrificing and 
loving gesture and to look back afterwards 
and feel that she has truly done her very 
best for the child.’ 


An Adoptive Mother 


‘My heart bleeds for the mother who 
has to give up her child for adoption but 
if it has to be done it should be done 
immediately the child leaves hospital. 
Our eldest daughter came to us when she 
was eight days old and now at the age of 
five, is a happy, healthy, loving, child, 
with a startling resemblance both in looks 
and temperament to my husband and me. 


‘Our second daughter was kept by her 
mother until she was ten months old. 
Her mother could neither look after the 
baby herself, nor allow the child to go 
completely. So at the time of coming to 
daughter had three different 
foster-mothers, between periods of being 
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with her own mother. Result, an un- 
happy, unhealthy, lost wee soul. Now at 
the age of four, she has almost recovered, 
but still has not got that implicit faith in 
the kindness of adults that her sister 
possesses.’ 


An Adoptive Mother 


‘No one knows how much we longed for 
a family or how deep was our despair 
when it was discovered that I was barren. 


‘We were fortunate enough to adopt a 
little boy who has .already brought us 
great happiness. But only an adoptive 
parent can realize the agony of mind we 
suffered during the three months before 
our son became legally ours. We loved 
him but were afraid to love—we 
dreaded every knock at the door and when 
the postman came we were terrified in case 
his real mother had changed her mind.’ 


Conclusion 


The presentation of these varying points of 
view gives some idea of the complexity of the 
problems and the legislators’ almost super- 
human task of doing justice to all the 
conflicting interests involved. It was no mere 
coincidence that in the large majority of 
letters listeners wrote in the hope that, as 
a result of their experiences and suffering, 
other women and children might be spared 
such misery. There can be little doubt that 
a very large number of people will have 
already benefited from this most valuable 
programme. 


It is perhaps particularly fortunate that 
many of the issues with which the corres- 
pondence was concerned are being considered 
in Parliament, where the Children Bill has 
just passed its second reading in the House 
of Lords. Following the report of the Com- 
mittee set up under the Chairmanship of the 
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late Sir Gerald Hurst,’ the Bill proposes 
various changes in the law relating to ‘Child 
Life Protection’ and ‘Adoption’. The Act, 
when it is passed, will certainly affect the 
lives of many of the women and children 
whose problems were discussed in ‘Woman’s 
Hour’ as well as thousands of others. The 
need for an intelligent, well-informed public 
opinion is all too obvious to bear repetition 
here but it is on exactly these issues that 
views based on the experience of ‘ordinary 
women’ are so valuable. The recommend- 
ations of the Hurst Committee were made 
after careful consideration of evidence 
presented by numerous experts, professional 
workers and organizations with a vast expe- 
rience of these problems, but as far as can 
be discovered the voices of those who speak 
from personal experience—the Unmarried 
Mother, Foster-Mother, Illegitimate Child, 
Adopted Child, and Adoptive Mother—were 
either not heard, or were overshadowed by 
the mass of expert opinion. 


The House of Lords  debate® on the 
Children Bill on March 11, 1958, revealed 
a very obvious but often forgotten fact. It is 
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that after the difficult legal principles have 
been settled and the complex administrative 
problems resolved, a Bill dealing with matters 
involving delicate personal relationships 
must ultimately be considered in terms of 
human needs and individual experience, The 
profusion of Acts dealing with Child Welfare 
provides an eloquent and salutary testimony 
to the fact that, however skilfully constructed, 
in the last resort these statutes are at the 
mercy of those individuals whose lives they 
are designed to control. Without denigrating 
the excellent report of the Hurst Committee 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that their 
deliberations might have been greatly assisted 
had they been able to elicit, as well as those 
of the experts, the opinions of those who 
could speak from personal experience. 
Although reference is made to the value of 
follow-up studies, it is a matter of regret that 
the Committee did not itself initiate any 
original research into the complex problems 
with which they were concerned. 


(Cyril Greenland) 


Courtesy: Child Care Quarterly Review 





THE INSANE AND THE SANE 


When the idea of my coming to the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences was taking shape, 
one of the alumni of the Institute started 
giving me some orientation regarding the life 
and work at the Institute. She said to me, 
“To be a good social worker, you should 
develop a thick skin; to be a student of 
medical and psychiatric social work, you 
should have thick nerves, because you will 
have to work with mental patients in mental 
hospitals.” “I had both”, I said, foolishly 
affecting the heroism of an explorer, getting 
ready to go into a Jungle of Cannibals. Little 


did I know then that my affected heroism 
was out of place. At that time I had held 
the commonly prevalent idea that mental 
hospitals were filled with cantankerous, 
exasperating, suspicious, sullen, vicious, 
suicidal, homicidal and filthy people. This 
is the idea that many of us have about a 
mental hospital. And if we ever have an 
opportunity of making a flying visit to a 
mental hospital, this idea gets confirmed and 
fixed in our minds. When we go round the 
hospital, we see patients with blank or vicious 
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shapeless garments, some moving clumsily 
about, some sitting like living statues, dull, 
expressionless, motionless, and speechless, who 
can be well described under the name of 
“human cabbages” and some others, yelling 
and howling. We think of them as a mass 
of anonymous automations who have lost 
their status as human beings because they 
have lost their most precious possession— 
the mind. But this is a notion born of 
ignorance, the earlier we shed it, the better 
for us. 


One may know everything about schizo- 
phrenias, and their sub-classified catatonias, 
hebephrenias, dissociations and _paranoias, 
he or she may be able to recite the difference 
between a reactive and endogenous depres- 
sion and tell how these differ from an 
involutional meloncholia and the depressed 
phase of a maniac-depressive psychosis, and 
still he or she may not know anything about 
mental patients as members of the human 
society. To know what mental patients are 
one has to come face to face with them, It 
was my direct contact with these patients 
which enabled me to see, behind the mumbo- 
jumbo of psychiatric classification, real 
human beings of flesh and blood. To know 
them is to understand them; to understand 
them is to feel for them; to feel for them 
is to care for them. And this first hand 
experience with mentally ill people brought 
to me certain revelations which I shal] reveal 
here, for the information of those who ask 
me sometimes as to when I would be going 
with my luggage to Thana.* 


(1) There are more crazy people outside 
the walls of mental hospitals than 
sheltered within. 


(2) When we say that a person is cracked, 
it does not mean that every part of 
his mind is cracked or that every 
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mental function is dislocated. Far 


from it. 


(3) Not all the patients are of the hair 
pulling, head banging, screaming or 
dangerous variety. 


I spend six hours a week in the company 
of the insane and I have come to realise 
that some of them are quite human, likeable 
and interesting and their company to some 
extent is enjoyble too. Human beings as 
individuals make an intersting study, whether 
they be normal, or ‘abnormal. Take for 
example Mrs. K. who is a mental patient. 
She is a born story teller and if she only 
had a flare for writing, she would have 
produced a wonderful autobiography. She 
keeps you spell-bound with graphic descrip- 
tions of her life-events, paying very great 
attention to the minutest details. Where her 
memory fails, her fantastic imagination 
comes to her rescue, and more often it is 
the latter which holds the sway. She can 
spin endless yarns. The _ well-behaved 
Mrs. A has every mark of respectability and 
modesty and she talks good English with a 
fine accent. She has a full-bellied cloth bag 
hanging over her shoulder, heavy and 
dangling and reaching upto her knee. She 
presents the picture of a devotee, eternally 
going on a pilgrimage. She brings out in an 
agreeable way her superiority to others 
though in her large heart there is a place 
and tolerance for every one. She tolerates 
other patients’ nonsense, by a quiet reminder, 
“Poor girl, she is mad, you know.” Then 
there is Mrs. Y who is neat and tidy like a 
pin and having wrapped around her head a 
towel, which is as much a part of her, as 
her nose or eyes are, she is the retailer for 
the gossip and love affairs of patients most 
of which are the creation of her fertile mind. 
Then coming to the male section there are 
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Mr. B. and Mr. R. who are born leaders. To 
be able to lead the sane people one requires 
qualities of leadership. But to lead the 
insane, leadership qualities of a higher type 
are required and this is what Mr. R. 
has in an abundant measure. It is a free- 
for-all sight to behold how a group of 
patients play games under the leadership of 
these two people. The most remarkable 
feature about their games is that the parti- 
cipants show themselves to be very orderly 
and they enjoy the games thoroughly and 
provide entertainment for onlookers. Mr. B. 
is a storehouse of scraps and bits of world 
news and profound philosophy and he is a 
non-stop jabberer too. He takes a great 
pleasure in introducing us as “Social workers 
from the Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research”—He is after all, expressing a 
fundamental truth, that in the analysis of 
ultimate objectives there is not much of 
difference between social and__ physical 
sciences. 


Some of the patients are far advanced 
cases irretrievably deteriorated and incurably 
demented. But there are many other like 
Mrs. K., Mrs. A., Mrs. Y., Mr. B., or 
Mr. S. R. whose flight from reality is only 
partial. How do the so-called sane differ 
from the latter group? Strictly speaking 
these have their counterparts outside. In 
Mrs. K. we see a prototype of some of the 
modern press reporters who skilfully knit 
fact and fiction together. There is a bit of 
Mrs. A. in all of us. Have we not at one time 
or other felt that we are superior to our 
neighbours though it is an idiotic feeling? 
As regards Mrs. Y’s characteristic habit, very 
few persons are free from it. Much that goes 
under the garb of friendly chat in sitting 
rooms, dining halls and even in libraries is 
gossip, and gossip with or without founda- 
tion. Don’t we try to X-ray and dissect 
people with the help of this powerful instru- 
ment—gossip? Talking of Mr. B., he can find 
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his match in our ministers and pre-election 
speakers, in the matter of non-stop 
chattering. 

When we come to think of the major 
symptom of the big insanities it is interesting 
to note that we, the sane people, do expe- 
rience some of these symptoms occasionally 
and temporarily. 

Hebephrenia—The hebephrenic indulges 
in silly senseless laughter. Don’t we giggle 
uncontrollably at times? 

Catatonia.—The catatonic sits mute, rigid, 
speechless and expressionless, We too sit like 
that in a deep sulk sometimes, though 
momentarily, lost to the world and _irres- 
ponsive to conversational openings. 

Paranoia.—The paranoiac has delusions of 
grandeur or persecution. There are moments 
when we feel as though we are at the top 
of the world and still at another time we 
feel that the whole world is against us. 

Mania.—The maniac dashes about wasting 
his energy out of all proportion to the 
importance of the objectives. Some sane 
people also make a foolish show of such 
bursts of senseless activity. 

Hallucinative—Hallucinates hear and see 
things which are not there. Some of us do 
enjoy our technicolour hallucinations only 
to realise soon, that they are hallucinations 
and not realities. If these symptoms are what 
make up insanity, we the great majority of 
us, have been insane at some time or other 
for short periods. We have been elated, or 
withdrawn or expansive, or regressed or 
aggressive, or hallucinated or paranoid or 
melancholic, according to the circumstances. 
What is then the difference between all of 
us and the caged up psychotics? The 
difference is that they make a career of their 
symptoms. We are people whose mental 
screws get loose temporarily at times, 
whereas, they are people who have lost a 
few or more of their screws. The dividing 
line between sanity and insanity is rather 
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narrow and that is why Dr. Ferguson who mission in the following words. “But for the 
is waging a ceaseless battle against insanity grace of God, I might be in here myself 
while working in the Traverse City State without the keys.” 

Hospital (for Mental patients) in Michigan, 

U.S.A. explained the philosophy of his life (Miss) G. Mathew 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Techniques of Population Analysis. By George W. Barclay, New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1958, pp. xii + 311. 


This introductory text-book on technical 
demography is primarily intended for 
students new to demography, and _parti- 
cularly suited for those who have little or 
no background of mathematics. It is, 
according to the author, ‘self-sufficient and 
appropriate for self-study’. 

The book consists of 10 chapters and an 
Appendix. The first three are in the nature 
of introductory chapters covering such topics 
as the nature and scope of demography, 
sources of demographic data, a few simple 
mathematical techniques useful in technical 
demography, background of demographic 
terms and computational procedures—ratios, 
crude and specific rates, and rate of growth, 
defects and sources of errors in census reports 
and vital statistics registers, different techni- 
ques for evaluating the reliability of demo- 
graphic data, and finally, procedures for 
making adjustments in these defective data. 
The evaluation techniques are profusely 
illustrated with examples of demographic 
data of underdeveloped countries which are 
known to have highly unreliable data. 


Chapter 4 exhaustively deals with the con- 
struction of ‘Live Tables’. 

Chapters 5 to 8 introduce the reader to 
the four major components of demography, 
namely, Mortality, Fertility, Population, 
Growth and migration, and the procedures 
for computing the various rates, ratios, 
indices, etc. The chapters on mortality and 
fertility make very good reading. 

Chapter 9, on ‘Manpower and Working 
Activities’, discusses in great detail the 
sources of economic activity data, definitions 
of terms, techniques for calculating different 
rates and indices of economic activity. 


Chapter 10 lays stress on the Application of 


the various derivations, and discusses the 
contents of some important literature in 
demography. The Appendix is devoted to 
the technique of constructing abridged life 
tables. 

This book should be of immense help to 
the beginning student in familiarizing himself 
with the technical aspects of demography, 
and at the same time serve as a reference book 
for the advanced student. The main feature 
of the book is that it provides examples 
drawn from census and vital statistics data 
of the Asian and Latin American countries. 
In doing so, the author has almost completely 
neglected the advanced countries, but it seems 
to be a worthwhile omission. This inclusion 
of examples should be particularly welcomed 
by those interested in studying the population 
problems of countries having highly defective 
demographic data. Secondly, the author 
brings together in this book many of the latest 
techniques of demographic analysis, especially 
those recommended by the U.N. Thirdly, 
the book contains a large number of footnotes, 
many of which indicate additional reading 
material for those persuing a particular 
topic in greater detail. 

A major shortcoming of the book is the 
absence of a suitable index of formulae for 
reference, particularly for those non-mathe- 
matical students who are unfamiliar with the 
various symbols. Secondly, if the book should 
fulfil the objective of being ‘appropriate for 
self-study’ it would be necessary to incor- 
porate working exercises at the end of 
each chapter. 

On the whole, it is an excellent book which 
should find a place in any good library, and 
a ‘must’ for students of demography. 

P. Ramachandran. 
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Book REvIEws 


A Grammar of Indian Planning. By S. Ambirajan, Bombay: Popular Book Depot, 


1959. 200 pp. Rs. 5.00. 


The Five Year Plans of India have 
encouraged many writers, young and old, to 
express their views on various aspects of 
planning. This is a happy sign, because the 
success of the plan depends upon the support 
it gets from the people. For this purpose, 
it is desirable that the plan should be 
thoroughly understood by the people. With- 
out such an understanding, active and 
willing co-operation from the people may 
not be forthcoming. Hence all attempts made 
at explaining the plan deserve encourage- 
ment. The Planning Commission and the 
various departments of the State have made 
a few feeble attempts at publicising the plan. 
Our veteran economists have discussed in 
detail the plan in theory and practice. Our 
Universities have contributed their mite 
through the plan forums. 


This neat, little volume is the contribution 
of a young economist to the literature on 
Indian planning. The author is a research’ 
student in the Andhra University and has 
still to go a long way to be a seasoned 
economist. The book under review reveals 
the great pains he has taken to collect the 
material from various sources and to present 
it judiciously in a systematic manner. He 
starts with the perspectives of democratic 
planning, enumerates the factors in economic 
progress, evaluates the first two plans and 
gives his views on the formulation of the 
third plan. He has also made a comparative 
study of plans in Pakistan and China. The 
Statistical tables and the bibliography at the 
end add to the value of the book. Here is 
a good attempt from a young, promising 
economist, who deserves all encouragement. 

S. D. Punekar 





A Survey of Social Conditions in England and Wales (as illustrated by Statistics). 
By A. M. Carr-Saunders, D. Caradog Jones and C. A. Moser. Oxford: Clarendon 


Press, 1958. 302 pp. 25s. 


Three eminent social statisticians of Great 
Britain have brilliantly utilised statistics to 
present a coherent picture of some of the 
more important aspects of social Jife in 
England and Wales. They start with popu- 
lation and explain the demographic aspects 
of age, sex and marriage; of birth, death 
and migration; and of fertility and size of 
family. The next problem is how families 
of different types and sizes combine into 
households and how such households are 
accommodated. This leads to a study of 
regional distribution of population and of 
various aspects affecting livelihood pattern, 
such as, education, entry into employment, 
industrial distribution and distribution by 


occupation, industrial status and social class. 
Workers form protective associations, like 
trade unions, which naturally come under 
discussion. Then follows a discussion on the 
standard of living (personal income, personal 
expenditure and personal property). Safe- 
guards against the economic risks are 
provided by a system of social security, which 
is studied statistically. Incidental problems 
like nutrition, health and use of leisure-time 
come for close scrutiny. The survey is 
rounded by a study of religion and crime. 
A wide variety of topics of social interest 
have thus been weaved into a coherent 
pattern, supported by means of about 140 
statistical tables. 
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This “Survey” can serve as an excellent 


model for a similar study of social conditions 
in India. Thanks to our plans, considerable 
statistical material is now available to provide 
the basis for an Indian survey. Social scientists 
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and statisticians in India should consider the 
possibility of bringing out such a survey, 
which would be a valuable contribution to 
the social life of India. 

S. D. Punekar 





Recent Developments in Certain Aspects of Indian Economy—V. Published by 


International Labour Office (India Branch), New Delhi, 1960. 


The series on “Recent Developments”, 
published by the India Branch of the I.L.O., 
has become popular, because it presents, in 
the form of brilliant articles on current topics, 
very valuable information not easily available 
at one place. The articles provide exhaustive 
and up-to-date information and the treat- 
ment is refreshingly impartial. This fifth 
volume in the series continues the high 
tradition set so far, while dealing with two 
important but neglected subjects: plantation 
labour; and non-manual workers. 


India employs about 12 million workers in 
her tea, coffee and rubber plantations. The 
nature of work being semi-agricultural, the 
conditions of plantation workers are some- 
what different from the workers in organised 
industries. They suffered considerable ex- 
ploitation in the last century; however, 
progressive legislation, tripartite committees, 
and trade unions have put them on the road 
towards better conditions of life and work. 
“All that appears to be necessary is a 
complete understanding and mastery of their 
problems, in particular by tying the loose 
ends, and constant vigil by sympathetic 
public authorities, human managements and 


159 pp. Rs. 2.50. 


responsive trade unions.” 


Non-manual workers in India form an 
assorted group of employees in Government 
offices, including railways, posts and _tele- 
graphs, life insurance corporation, banks, 
shops and commercial offices, as also of 
journalists, teachers, nurses, etc. The article 
painstakingly collects information about these 
classes from diverse sources and presents a 


picture about their employment and 
un-employment, education and _ training, 


standard of living and working conditions. 
These are the social middle classes in India, 
which have now become the economically 
lower classes. Their disunity, lack of organi- 
sation, aversion for manual work, obsession 
for security of service, false sense of prestige, 
and unbearable social and cultural responsi- 
bilities have made them a pitiable class in 
post-Independence India. Many of them 
recently struck against the Central Govern- 
ment, but got badly beaten. There is a great 
need to study their problems and to organise 
them on a sound and responsible basis. The 
I.L.O. article is useful in giving an elementary 
knowledge of some of the middle classes. 


S. D. Punekar 





Indian Currency. By I. M. Kapoor. Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1960. 200 pp. 


Rs. 6.00. 


This book is primarily meant for Univer- 
sity students; it can also be useful to the 
general reader. It traces the history of 


Indian currency since 1835, when the East 
India Company introduced a rupee of 
uniform weight and fineness throughout the 
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territory under their rule. Details have been 
given of the recommendations of the various 
commissions during 1866-1916. Till Indepen- 
dence, Indian currency was managed mainly 
in the interests of Government finances, the 
foreign traders and the British civil servants. 
After Independence, the author thinks that 
we have erred at a critical moment, i.e. at 
the end of the Ist Plan (1956): Had we 


gone on with the development of our agri- 
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culture, till we were self-sufficient in respect 
of our food, the present difficulty regarding 
paucity of foreign exchange might not have 
arisen at all. This is, however, a doubtful 
statement because the priority of heavy indus- 
trialisation has also an equally strong case, 
The Ist Plan gave the first priority to 
agriculture but it proved to be a gamble in 
planning. 

S. D. Punekar 


Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1959. By United Nations, Bangkok, 


1960. 169 pp. U.S. $3.00. 


This Survey is the thirteenth in a series 
of reports prepared annually by the secre- 
tariat of the ECAFE and it continues the 
analysis of recent economic developments 
in, and affecting the countries, of Asia and 
the Far East, in so far as these developments 
are shaped by, and help to determine, their 
policies. In addition to this usual analysis, 
this issue of the Survey has a special review 
of the foreign trade of the primary exporting 
countries of the region in the light of world 
trends, covering a period of three decades 
between 1928 and 1957. This review finds 
that during these thirty years the demand 
and supply conditions affecting the primary 
commodities in the world market had had 
a more acute impact on the primary 
exporting countries of the ECAFE area, SO 
that they fell behind, not only the industrial 
countries, but also the rest of the primary 


exporting countries, of the world, in the 
volume of exports and in their value 
measured in terms of manufactured goods. 

The year 1959 was favourable, and there 
was an increase in aggregate resources 
largely due to increase in both agriculture 
and industrial production. However, the 
future is still bleak and “for the region 
as a whole and for most individual countries, 
only a slow rate of expansion of their tradi- 
tional primary exports to industrial countries, 
in relation to a rapid rise in their import 
needs, can be foreseen”. 

It is a masterly survey, full of useful 
details, objectively presented. The develop- 
ing economies of the ECAFE region, which 
have embarked on programmes of economic 
development and social welfare, may find this 
survey useful for guidance and adoption. 

S. D. Punekar 


A Survey of the Functioning of the Works Committees in Bombay City, conducted 
by the Statistics Division of the N. C. Corporation Pvt. Ltd., Bombay, New Delhi: 
Government of India, Ministry of Labour, 1959. 80 pp. 6 charts. Re. 1.00. 


Works Committees have been statutorily 
established under the Industrial Disputes 
Act, 1947, “to promote measures for securing 
and preserving amity and good relations 


between the employers and the employed and 
to that end to comment upon matters of 
their common interest or concern and to 
endeavour to compose any material differ- 
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ence of opinion in respect of such matters.” 
Unfortunately, these committees have not 
proved a success. The Central Ministry of 
Labour asked the N. C. Corporation to 
undertake an analytical study of Works 
Committees in Bombay City and to assess the 
utility of these committees. This report is 
the result of this study. 


The study is based on the analysis of 
records of works committee meetings in 46 
undertakings, supplemented by interviews 
with workers’ and employers’ representatives 
of 21 of these undertakings, Of the 46 works 
committees, 11 showed significantly high 
activity, 13 medium activity, 13 significantly 
low activity and 9 nil activity. The first 
group consisted of large size undertakings, 
while the last two groups consisted of small 
and medium size undertakings, where 
problems of workers were dealt largely on 
individual basis. The report enumerates a 
number of facts and figures on such topics 
as activity and need of works committees, 
workers’ and management issues, imple- 
mentation, election of representatives, diffi- 
culties in the functioning of committees, etc. 
However, it is felt that while this intensive 
study has attained good depth, it has lost 
breadth. For example, it is known that the 
failure of our works committees is due to 
such factors as opposition of trade unions, 
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employers’ attempt to substitute works 
committees for unions, indifference of 
workers, lack of experience in the tech- 
niques of joint consultation on the part of 
employers’ and _ workers’ representatives, 
by-passing of foremen and supervisors and 
lack of understanding of the real role of 
works committees in industrial relations. 
Most of these important points have been 
overlooked in this report, which complacently 
comes to such conclusions as: “the object 
of establishing the works committees has 
been achieved to a very great extent in the 
organizations, where the committees have 
been functioning;” or “the workers and the 
management were both unanimous in their 
satisfaction with the works committees and 
realised their importance.” If such is the 
case, the industrial relations picture would 
have been very much brighter today, than 
what in reality it is. The report relies greatly 
on statistical representation for its conclu- 
sions. It is, however, dangerous to draw 
statistical generalisations on small samples. 
For example, it is ridiculous to say, “in 2% 
of the undertakings, it had not been possible 
to reconstitute the committee during the 
period under survey” (p. 2), when this 
“2%” refers only to one undertaking. The 
report abounds in such percentages. 


S. D. Punekar 


© 





Pilot Project, India: The Story of Rural Development at Etawah Uttar Pradesh. 
By Albert Mayer and Associates in collaboration with M. C. Kim Marriott and 
Richard L. Park. University of California Press, Price: Rs. 20. (Available from 


Oxford University Press, Bombay). 


Persons who are connected with the rural 
development works have heard about Etawah 
Project. The book under review, ‘Pilot 
Project, India’ brings to them an authentic 
and vivid account of that pioneer work in 
rural development which, in a way, was a 


forerunner to our Community Projects. The 
letters and reports written by Albert Mayer, 
an American by nationality, an architect 
and town and country planner by profession, 
who served as Planning and Development 
Advisor to the U. P. Government, provide 
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the major part of the material for this work. 
Messrs. M. C. Kim and Park, the collabo- 
rators have done an excellent job of integra- 
tion of the material supplied by Mr. Mayer. 
Thus the book a result of ‘mutual 
seeking’ between the interest of social science 
and action programme. 

‘Pilot Project, India’ is divided into nine 
parts: Origin, Organisation for Work and 
Response, Inner Democratisation, Philo- 
sophy and Technique of Rural Work, 
Village Participation, Results and Implica- 


is 


Social Science Research and Libraries, 
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tions, Research and Action, Some Problems 
of Expansion and Future Potential. Each 
chapter is thoughtfully written and stimula- 
ting to the reader. The book will be of great 
value and interest not only to those who are 
interested in community development but 
also field workers, teachers and students of 
rural development, administrators and 
policy-makers in India and other under- 
developed countries of Asia and Africa, 


N. F. Kaikobad 


edited by S. R. Ranganathan and Girja 


Kumar, Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1960. 196 pp. Price Rs. 10.50. 


It is heartening indeed to notice in our 
country today a growing awareness among 
the Social Scientists of the importance of 
libraries to research. Further, the increasing 
demand on the resources of our libraries as 
a result of the growing research activities, 
especially in the field of Social Sciences is 
indicative of the close interrelationship 
between social science research and libraries. 
Research libraries especially render valuable 
assistance to the research worker by a judi- 
cious acquisition and systematic organization 
of research materials and in_ providing 
various kinds of specialized services. The 
Librarian plays a vital role in anticipating the 
needs of the research worker and providing 
the requisite materials and services. Thus he 
prepares the ground for the researcher, But 
the task of organizing library material on a 
scientific basis and making it an efficient 
tool for research is gigantic. Leaving aside 
the question of book acquisition, the 
problem of organizing the literature that is 
continuously produced on all subjects in 
different forms is most challenging. There 
are thousands of periodicals, serials, year- 


books, proceedings of associations, and 


Government documents, etc. These are indis- 


pensable to research; they constitute the 
back-bone of research collection, Again, we 
are faced with intricate problems in_ the 
compilation of Union Catalogues of books 
and more so of periodicals; in the procedures 
to be followed in abstracting work; in docu- 
mentation work, in translation service, etc. 

With a view to discussing these and other 
problems and finding practical solutions, a 
group of thirty-eight specialists from impor- 
tant libraries held a seminar on Social 
Science Research and Libraries in New 
Delhi from 2nd to 4th January 1959. The 
volume under review is the outcome of this 
seminar and contains a valuable collection 
of papers and summary proceedings. The 
nine working papers used in the seminar 
attempt to bring out the intimate connec- 
tion between social science research and 
libraries at different levels and analyzes the 
various problems connected with this inter- 
relation. Within the compass of nine papers, 
the authors have exhibited their thorough 
grasp of the various problems of organiza- 
tion and management of libraries. Some of 
the papers are highly technical and calls for 
a scholarly knowledge of library science to 
understand them. 
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“Edited by Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, ‘an 
honoured figure in the library circles 
throughout the world,’ and Mr. Girja Kumar, 
Librarian, Indian Council of World Affairs 
Library, New Delhi, this book will be 
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treasured by all librarians and gratefully 
referred to by every research scholar.” It is 
a welcome and valuable addition to the 
Ranganathan Series in Library Science. 

K. R. Rao 


Families in Treatment by Erika Chance, New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. 


234 pp. Price $ 5.50. 


This is the report of a research project 
conducted within an ongoing treatment 
programme for patient-families. The study 
shows clearly the difference between the 
essential attitudes of a clinician and a 
researcher. The writer presents new research 
methods for the study of interpersonal rela- 
tions between the patient and the therapist, 
for the measurement of the progress of 


therapy at any stage, and for the evaluationyg : 


of therapeutic techniques and results. These 
methods, it is hoped, will, in course of time, 
make practical contributions to the clinical 
field. 


The book will not be very easy to follow 
on the part of the clinician. However, if 


carefully studied, it has much to offer him. 


G. R. Banerjee 


Social Contours of an Industrial City: 


Social Survey of Kanpur. By D. N. 


Majumdar, assisted by N. S. Reddy, S. Bahadur and a field team. Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1960. 242 pp. (photographs and a contour map). Rs. 20.00. 


This is one of the city-surveys, initiated 
by the Research Programmes Committee of 
the Planning Commission, with the object 
of studying two important aspects of growth 
—rural-urban’ migration and employment 
opportunities associated with rapid urbani- 
sation. These studies are being conducted to 
ascertain the factors which influence rural- 
urban migration, the economic position and 
status of the migrants, changes in their occu- 
pational status after migration and factors 
that favour or impede migration. 


Kanpur, the industrial metropolis of 
Uttar Pradesh came into prominence in 1778, 
when the British forces were shifted from 
Bilgram to Kanpur. The first rail link with 
Kanpur was established in 1859 and the 
foundation for. modern industrial develop- 


13 


ment was laid the following year when the 
Kanpur Cotton Committee was formed 
which brought into being the Elgin Mills 
in the following year. Since then the history 
of Kanpur is one of growth of trade and 
industry. Its population increased from 
243,755 in 1931 to 705,385 in 1951. It had 
273 factories, with 68,832 workers in 1953. 


The late Dr. Majumdar and his associates 
conducted a scientific sample survey about 
the socio-economic and cultural aspects of 
this industrial city. They collected interesting 
facts and figures about sex, education and 
caste; migration; levels of living; housing 
and neighbourhood facilities; occupation and 
unemployment. The main survey was 
supplemented with a family planning 
enquiry, which provided material for child 
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birth indices; maternity pattern; mortality 
and survival indices; birth and survival rates 
of male and female children; statistics rela- 
ting to abortions, still births and twins; facts 
pertaining to planned parenthood; mothers’ 
view of family size; and knowledge and 
practice of contraception. An _ interesting 
chapter is on “cultural content of urbani- 
sation.” Conclusions have been supported 
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by 202 statistical tables. This volume thus 
contains exaustive details on a variety of 
topics, scientifically and painstakingly 
collected and judiciously and systematically 
presented. This survey serves as an excellent 
model for similar studies of urbanisation- 
cum-industrialisation. 


S. D. Punekar 


Principles of Agricultural Economics. By B. N. Pal. Allahabad: Kitab Mahal. 1959. 


751 pp. Rs. 18.00. 


In spite of the two plans, India has still 
remained a _ predominantly agricultural 
country, with over seventy per cent of her 
active population engaged in agriculture. 
Naturally, a study of Indian economy is 
mainly based on our understanding of her 
agricultural base. This volume, written by 
a teacher in Economics, may prove useful 
in this task, 

The author is somewhat modest, when he 
says, “Pertinent, it is to expect that this 
elementary analysis of the rudimentary 
Principles of Agricultural Economics, would 
provide some background to the student and 


the layman; though the Economist and the 
Expert may find in this approach nothing 
original . . . . He craves the indulgence of 
his seniors for intrusion into an expert 
field, and hopes they would _ over-look 
all lapses in this analysis and _presenta- 
tion.” The comprehensive volume brings 
within two covers all the relevant inform- 
ation about agricultural economics. However, 
the absence of references, footnotes and 
statistical material is felt. An index and a 
bibliography would have enhanced the 
value of the book. 

S. D. Punekar 


A Physical and Economic Geography of Sind. By Maneck Pithawalla. Karachi: 
Sindhi Adabi Board, 1959. 389 pp. Rs. 20.00. 


Dr. Pithawala spent more than 35 years 
of his active life in Sind, mainly as a teacher 
of geography. In 1940, he got the doctorate 
(DSc.) of the University of Bombay on a 
thesis entitled “A Geographical Analysis of 
the Lower Indus Basin (Sind)” and for that 
purpose studied the geography and geology 
of Sind. The theoretical and practical know- 
ledge thus acquired by him is reflected in 
this volume, which reviews the province of 
Sind from different angles—physiography, 
geology, hydrography, agricultural economy, 


communications, industry, demography, old 
and new human settlements and even the 
Indus Valley Culture. The exhaustive 
information is illustrated with 41 maps and 
a number of statistical tables and charts. 
A note on Karachi is given in an appendix, 
tracing the history of the city from its hoary 
past, its physical and biological environment 
and its problems as the capital of the new 
nation. 

Considerable information has been packed 
in this volume, which unfortunately is 
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marred by a few drawbacks. Most of the 
statistical information is up to the year 1953. 
The Author’s Foreword is dated 20th 
November 1955. The table of contents are 
missing from the copy sent for review. 
Pictures are without captions. Besides, the 
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coverage of the fields needs to be properly 
defined, because certain topics, like the 
ancient Sind culture, should not come within 
the scope of the book. 


S. D. Punekar 


Britain: An Official Handbook, 1960. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


584 pp. Price Rs. 10.00. 
New Delhi 21). 


Britain: An Official Handbook has been 
considered as an_ established work of 
reference. The latest edition covers the 
events upto September 1959 and like its 
predecessors, gives factual accounts of the 
administration and the national economy of 
the United Kingdom. Excellent descriptions 
have been incorporated in the body of the 
book of the activities of many of the national 


(Available from the British Information Services, 


institutions, both official and non-official as 
well as various aspects of the social, indus- 
trial and cultural life of the country. One 
of the striking features of the latest edition 
is the inclusion of a special chapter on sport- 
ing activities. The book is illustrated and is 
excellently brought out. 


N. Hormasji 














ANNOUNCING THE 
SILVER JUBILEE NUMBER OF THE QUARTERLY 


With its present issue (Spring 1959 Number 4 of Volume 24) the Visvabharati 
Quarterly completes the twentyfourth year of its continuous publication in the 
New Series. 

It is planned to celebrate the SILVER JUBILEE of the Quarterly by bringing 
out a Special Number containing the best that has appeared in all its past issues 
ending with the present number. The contents will include written contributions, 
and illustrations as well. The Jubilee Number will combine the last two issues of 
Volume 25. 


It can well be expected that this Special Number will live up to the high 
standard set by such of its predecessors as the Tagore Birthday Number 1941 
and Gandhi Memorial Number 1949. Anticipating its reader-demand we propose 
to publish a larger than the usual number of copies of this special issue. The 
exact figure will depend on the number of renewals or new subscriptions registered 
up to October 31, 1959. After that date, the Jubilee Number will not form any 
part of a subscription order—only a limited number being left available for sale 
at Rs. 6 a copy. 

To avoid disappointment our readers and subscribers are requested to ensure 
that their names are registered betimes. 

MANAGER, 
VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY, 
Santiniketan Post, West Bengal, India. 

















Rs. 1,000 PRIZE POPULAR ESSAY CONTEST 
YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY! 
SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Thousands of Rupees in Fellowships Earned by Winners of the Population 
Essay Contest. 
For details and free Brochure of Prize-Winning Essays please write now to: 
SANT RAM BHATIA 
Editor of the Indian Librarian, 
233 Model Town, 
Jullundur City, Punjab, India. 


SPECIAL APPEAL TO LIBRARIANS AND EDUCATORS: 


Please do what you can to help this Anniversary Celebration. Enter the 
Essay Contest yourself or influence someone else to enter. Kindly display the 


Brochures of the Essay Contest so that they will be noticed. You may obtain 
extra copies of the Brochure gratis from Sant Ram Bhatia. 


This good Parents Group Charity needs your support now. 


























